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For hours she had stood there, watching the 
angry sea, hours that had seemed to her eter- 
nities. The wind roared, the salt spray drove 
in her face, the surf boomed and thundered on 
the beach : yet she held resolutely to her post. 
She was 80 close to the water that it often wet 
her feet, but still she stood there, with clasped 
hands, peering anxiously seaward, while the 
gulls overhead clanged and shrieked, their 
wild, discordant cries seeming to forbode dis- 
aster and death. ; 

The gray dawn was just breaking. — All the 
afternoon before, and all through the long 
night, a storm had been raging, such as had 
not been witnessed, for half a century, even on 
that tempestuous coast. The fury of the gale 
was now passing away. But even yet the 
beach rocked under the tremendous surges that 
still broke upon it. 

Letty Trevor had been married only three 
months, and this was the first serious anxiety 
she had experienced. Her husband was, by 
general consent, the handsomest, bravest and 
hardiest young fisherman on the coast. With 
three or four other boats, he had sailed the 
morning before, but his companions, foresce- 
ing a storm, had put back shortly after high 
noon. He, however, eager to secure his catch 
of fish, had refused to return: ‘‘he hadn’t had 
much luck, this season,” he said, ‘and ‘he had 
made up his mind to stick to it till luck came.” 

The other fishermen had hardly made the 
shore before the gale set in. As evening drew 
on, several of the older women and wives came 
to comfort Letty, telling her to keep a good 
heart, for that they remembered boats that had 
rode out tempests quite as fierce as this. But 


their well-meant words only increased the 
young wife’s anxiety, for she knew they would 
not have sought her out, in this way, if they 
had not feared the worst. At last, to her relief, 
She was left alone. 
Vou. LX.—17 


But she could not sleep. 





She would not even undress and lie down. She 
sat rocking herself in her chair, at first: 
then her terror increasing, she rose and began 
to walk the floor: finally, she could remain in- 
doors no longer, but tying a handkerchief un- 
der her chin, she went out into the rain and 
tempest. She sought the sea-shore, ‘and there, 
all through the night, she remained, peering 
into the darkness, with the half-crazed hope, 
it was not so much even as an expectation, that 
she might see the sail of her husband flying 
before the gale, or be in time, perhaps, to 
rescue him from the hungry surf. 

For it was not‘dnxiety alone, it was remorse 
also, that was at her heart. Yesterday, the first 
pettish words she had ever spokew to her hus- 
band had passed her lips. She had asked him 
for @ new dress, such as one of her old school- 
mates had just bought, and he had answered 
that he could not afford it, the fishing, this 
season, having been so bad. She had reterted 
she hardly knew what; but it had been some- 
thing like a reproac; and he had turned. away 
hurt. Soon after, when he rose to go, he ap- 
proached, to kiss her, as'usual, but she turned 
petulantly away. All this. she remembered 
now. When his comrades had come home with- 
out him, and bringing his message, she divined 
only teo surely why he had remaited behind. 

“Oh!” she. cried; wringing her hands, ‘if 
he should never come back. If he has died 
before'I can beg forgiveness: Yes! he staid 
to earn eneugh to. buy: the dress—the dress I 
was so wicked as to reproach him for not being 
able to give me; if I could only see! him alive 
for one instant, and be forgiven, then I would 
be willing to die!” 

In such vain regrets, with such wild appeals, 
the night had passed. Ah! how often repent- 
ance comes when it is: too late! Too late! 
Awful words, and with what hidden meaning. 
Too late! Too late! 
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The words burned themselves into her brain. 
They were everywhere. They were borne on 
the wind, they thundered in the surf, they 
were shrieked out by the birds overhead. 


Suddenly, she thought she sew, far oat at | 


sea, # white speck, as ‘of. boat or sail. It rose, 
for an instant, on the erest of a distant wave, 


‘on the extremest horizon, and then disappeared. 
“With breathless, intense gaze she watched for 


its return. Was that it, flashing up again? 
No, it was only the foam of @ far-off roller, or 
the wing of a low-flying gull. 

The reaction, after her momentary hope, 
was terrible. Her knees gave way beneath 
her, and she fell prone uponthe beach. Prone, 
and, grasping the sand, the unspoken prayer 
going up from her bleeding heart: ,‘‘ Father 
let this cup but. pass from me!” 

After awhile she rose feebly from her knees. 
But she wag soothed and calmed by her peti- 
tion, nevertheless; for when did an anguished 
heart go to the All-Pitying and not find relief? 
As she looked out once more, over the tumb- 
ling waters, her heart stood still, for there, 
distinctly marked against the sky, on the same 
far-off horizon, was.some object, apparently a 
boat. Again it disappeareds but this time it 


-rose again immediately ; itsank,again and rose 


again; and now she saw that it was really a 
boat, bottoia-up wards, and with a human figure 
clinging to it. 

Oh, Father in Heaven!”’ she cried, ‘+ grant 
it may be him, Spare me, spare me, this 
once!” 

On and on came the boat, driven before the 
wind and tide, the human figure still clinging 
to it. Once’ or twice, indeed, the poor wife 
thought that all was over, for the waves swept 
across the wreck, burying it from sight, and 
when it emerged again, she could not, for an 
instant, through her blinding tears, recognize 
the dark object that held so tenaciously by 
the keel. That half hour of suspense length- 
ened itself, in her imagination, to days and 
weeks. l 

At last the ‘wreck was so near in shore, that 
she fancied-she could’ recognize the clinging 
figure. 

“It is he, it is he!” she cried. ‘Willie! 
Willie!” 

Her voice rose to a hoarse cry. The sullen 
surf, the wailing wind, and the shrieking gulls 
echoed it back. But no answer came. 

**TIe does notihear me. I must shout louder. 
Willie! Oh! my Willie!” 

She ran up and down ‘the shore, wringing 





The figure on the wreck was more motionless 
than ever. 

‘*He is dead! he is drowned!” she sobbed, 
“Oh! Willie, my darling!” 

Th¢ boat was’ now swiftly approaching the 
Beach in frout of Letty. But one of those in- 
sidious currents, which come and go so unac- 
countably, seized it at this instant, whirled it 
around, aud bore it off down the coast. All 
seemed lost. The agonized wife followed, 
watching it with;straining eyes, fearing, with 
every wave, that her husband’s body would be 
swept off and away, and that she would lose 
even the poor consolation of burying it in con- 
secrated earth, where, some day, she might lie 
down beside it ferever, and be at peace. Now 
the surges swept it in toward her; now they 
bore it, as if in mockery, away; now the boat 
floated shoreward till it was almost in the 
breakers:. and now again it receded, as if 
about to be hopelessly carried out to sea. The 
daw’ was beginning to glow in the eastern 
sky. Faint, reddish streaks showed on the 
horizon, turning to delicate pink above, and 
fading off into apple green higher up. But 
for this, one of the most beautiful sights in 
nature, this coming of the new day, this ever- 
recurring resurrection, she, so fond of watch- 
ing it usually, had now no eyes: all she could 
think of was her husband, all she could see 
was that up-turned boat, tossed on the surges, 
and the motionless figure clinging to it. 

At last came a tremendous roller. It seized 
the wreck as if it had been but a chip; bore it 
aloft on its green, shining front; swept it with 
indescribable rapidity toward the shore; and 
breaking, in a whirlwind of foam, and with o 
noise like many thunders, left the bout and its 
burden, for one moment, almost at the feet of 
Letty. Then the tons of water began to re- 
cede, tearing up sand and pebbles and dragging 
them back te the insatiate ocean, with a wild, 
hungry roar. They would have swept. the 
inanimate form off with them also, if Letty, 
reckless of her own life, had not rushed into 
the under-tow, casght her husband in her 
arms, and flinging herself almost on her face 
shorewards, managed thus to resist the re- 
eeding waters. Behind her, as if it had been 
a mere idle leaf, the wreck was sucked back 
into the boiling vortex. Another wave came 
thundering in, But, with superhuman strength 
and speed, Letty rose to her feet and rushed 
up the beach, just in time to escape it. Then 
she sank down, with her husband’s form still 
clasped in her arms, utterly exhausted, and in 


her hands piteously ; but no reply was returned. } a dead faint. 
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The village was now beginning to awake. 
A few early fishermen wereyshowly loitering; 
shorewards, not to tempt the ocean by embark-. 
ing, however, but to see What damage had’ been 


done by the gale. One of them, turning the 


corner of a sand-dune, suddenly came upon 
the two figures we have described, lying locked 
in each other’s arms. 

“Bless my soul,” he cried, '** what, is this? 
Letty Trevor’and Willie. Both’ dead, too!” 
He stooped, and narrowly examined them. 
“No, there are signs of life in her, she is only 
in a faint: and he, why surely he breathes a 
little, his flesh is warm. Hillo!” and he 
raised his voice to a shout. ‘Come here, 
boys! Quick, quick! it is for life or death !” 

That afternoon, when the angry sea was 
going down, and the setting sun threw long 
lines of peaceful light across the salt meadows, 
Letty sat, with tearful eyes, holding her hus- 
band’s hand in hers, for he was still too weak 
to rise. 

“Oh, Willie!” she said, “how Happy I am. 
You have forgiven me, too. I never, never 
thought to feel so glad again.” 

‘Forgive you?’’ he said. ‘I owe my life 
to you, dearest. If you had not been on the 
watch for me, I should have been carried ont 





to sea again, and then I would have sunk for- 
ever.) Fwas almostigone ag it was. You see, 
when the boat capsized, I managed to swim 
back'to her and hold on by'the keel ; but it was 
terrible hard werk, with every wave washing 
over me; and before daybreak I was nearly 
worn out. I was about giving up, when I saw 
a woman, far off, on the beach, and my heart 
told me it was you. That gave me new strength, 

and I managed to keep up till I was within half 
a mile of shore. Then everything swam before 
me, and I lost my senses. The next thing was 
waking here.” 

She fondly stroked and patted his hand ; she 
leaned over and kissed him; and her voice was 
choked with sobs, as she said, 

“For he that was lost, is found. He that 
was dead, is alive again, Ob! thank God, 
thank God! for, He is long- re and full 
of mercy !” 

Then she broke into a fit. of wild, uncon- 
trollable weeping. But the tears she shed were 
those of thankfulness and joy. 

Years have passed since then. Letty has 
never spoken @ pettish word to her husband 
again. If ever she is tempted to be unjast to 
him, she thinks of the past, of that dreadful 
night, and of her Vietu By THE Sga. 





THE AUTUMN FOLIAGE, 





BY W. BR. WATERTON. 





TuoveH September's sts shine brightly, 
And September's skies are blue, 

Though the Autumn breezes Jightly 
Stir the leaves of varied hue, 

Still a not unpleasant sadness 
Stealeth softly o'er our hearts; 

While we mourn the vanished gladness 
Of the Summer which departs, 


Though the Autumn foliage glory 
In its green and gold array, 
Yet its splendors tell a story 
Of incipient decay. 





Let us listen to its teaching, 
For analogies profound, 

And thronghout all nature reaching, 
Are within us, and around. 


Yes, the Autuma foliage gaining 
Tints of beauty as it dies, 

Like the setting sun, which waning, 
Spreads new glory o'er the skies, 

Tells the Christian that as nearer 
To the grave his, feotsteps tend, 

All his graces should shine clearer, 
And beam brightest‘at his end. 





DYING. 





BY EULAW RAY. 





Lire’s wearisome warfare is over, for me ; 

My feet touch the river no mortal can see; ,., | /; 
It will not be long ere the Boatman shall come 
Across the swift cerreat, to éarry me home. 


I see the hright angels aronnd my low bed; 
I hear the glad choras by seraphim led; 


I feel the soft breezes blow fresh on my brow, 
From that happy country I’m going to now. 

The beautiful Boatman comes down to the shore, 
Hark! Hear ye not music—the dip of his oar? 
He knows Tt am ready, and smiling draws nigh, 
Oh! call ye this dying? "Tis blessed to diet! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 185. 


CHAPTER III. 

A arave face old Marjory’s, at the best of 
times—always a grave face ; but the time came 
when its gravity was deeper than ever, and 
when even its many lines and furrows were 
deeper too. Women are quicker than men in 
the instinct of seeing danger ahead, particu- 
larly when the danger is danger to one of them- 
selves; and, in the case of ber young nurs- 
ling, Marjory had been quicker to see the dan- 
gerous truth than her master had, dear as 
this one ewe lamb was to him in his lonely, 
laboring life. As the weeks followed one an- 
other, and the winter grew older, Prue’s fate 
had been weaving itself out. The unceremoni- 
ous evening visits, the chance meetings, the 
graceful idle speeches, could not be without a 
result, and their result was just the natural one. 
What had been easy at first, became easier as 
time passed on; for she had learned to love 
this man, through her very belief in him. The 
hours were scarcely long enough to dream her 
innocent day-dreams in, the undefined yet in- 
tense happiness filled her from morning till 
night ; the old, quiet life returned to her mind 
as something lost for ever, something over 
which a great change had come, something to 
which she could never go back. With Strath- 
spey it had been nothing more than drifting 
on, day by day. It had been a pleasanter win- 
ter than he had expeeted, or his rector’s daugh- 
ter had made it so. Circumstances had thrown 
him in her way, and circumstances had given 
her acharm for him, and he was a man whom 


circumstance governed completely; so it was’ 


that the spirit of the hour ruled him, and no 
day passed without some new move being made 
in the old, graceful, indolent, careless game. 

But, whoever else was blind, Marjory was 
not. She had seen this old, graceful game 
played before, and its ending had been one 
which filled her honest old Puritan heart with 
horror—not that she ever dreamed of such ah 
ending to her nursling’s eatory; but ‘The 
bairn is but a bairn after a,’’ she said to her- 
self sadly, ‘‘and I canna stan’ by and see her { 
wranged.” 

It would have been a hard matter to speak to 
the “‘bairn” herself; nay, how could she? The 
sweet, — face was so tenderly bright, 

43 





, recurrence of the sudden pain. 
‘How blind I have been. 





in these days; the brown eyes were so full of 
a new belief and happiness. It seemed as 


though a new life had come to her. How could © 


she cloud it with such a warning ? 

“TI canna do it,” the faithful old creature 
said to herself, after many sad hours of pea: 
dering. ‘I canna 4 it mysel’, so I maun e’en 
speak to the rector.’ 

So it was, that, watching her opportunity, 
she came into, her master’s study one evening, 
when he was alone, and broached the subject 
to him, with much faltering and grief. 

‘“‘She’s no a bairn any langer, master,” she 
ended, smiling sorrowfully. ‘Canna ye see 
that this braw young laird has stepped in be- 
tween us?” 

A strong,, sudden pang came upon her mas- 
ter, as he listened. He had never dreamed of 
this before, and here he had awakened from 
his fancied security, to find that his child was 
his no longer. Child! Nay, this faithful, ig- 
norant.woman, who had been quicker sighted 
than he, for all his lore, had been right in say- 
ing that their bairn had become a woman. 

‘« She is only seventeen,” he said, witha new 
“And yet— 
Poor bairn! Poor 
little Prue!” 

When Marjory went back te her kitchen, she 
heard her, master’s feet,.in his reom above, 
pacing slowly and heavily to and fro She 
heard them for two long hours, never resting 
for a moment, only treading backward and 
forward, in dull monotony. When his pretty 
young wife lay dead in her chamber, Marjory 
remembered that she had heard his slow feet 
through the whole of the dreary winter’s day, 
and remembered, too, how she had hushed the 
little brown-eyed baby closer to her breast, 
weeping silent, heavy tears over the sad echo. 

Perhaps, -as he pondered over the grave 
truth to which he had newly awakened, a sor- 


;rowfal memory of his child’s dead young mo- 


ther stirred up his heart, and his old sorrow 
for the lonely life his little helpmeet had led, 
‘grew stronger as he thought of the difference 
a mother’s care would have made. 

When Prue returned, after her absence, it 
was almost dark, and, going upstairs, she 
opened the study-door, to find her father sit- 
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ting in his chair, by the dull embers, resting 
his head upon his hand. Something in his 
face struck her sadly, and, with a little pang 
of, affectionate self-reproach, she went, and 
knelt beside him upon the hearth. ‘But it was 
not so easy to talk now as it used to be, and, 
besides, she felt half sad herself this evening. 
She scarcely knew why, sometimes such sad- 
ness came upon her—half tenderness, half 
pain; but the time had not come yet when she 
could ask herself its meaning, 

“IT have been to the church, Papa,” she 
began to tell him. ‘It is getting along beau- 
tifully. It will be completed by Christmas, 
Lord Strathspey says.”’ 

«‘Was Lord Strathspey with you this even- 
ing, Prue?” he asked, gently. 

She did not leok up at him, and the red 
blood mounted to her cheeks, as she answered 
softly, playing with her gloves, 

“Yes, papa.” For his quiet voice held just 
the thoughtful sadness of his face. 

He laid his hand upon her pretty brown hair 
with a gentle touch—a touch as gentle as her 
dead mother’s could have been, and, at last, as 
if uncensciously, he drew her head to its old 
childish resting-place upon his knee. 

“He has been with you very often of late, 
has he not?” he questioned. ‘ Prue,” with 
the same thoughtful sadness in his tone, * is 
this grand young laird coming between my 
bairn’s heart and mine ?’’ 

“Oh, papa!” she faltered. ‘Oh, papa!’ 
and broke down into a gush of tender, innocent 
tears. 

There was a long silence then, and the poor 
child knelt with hidden face, tremulous, sor- 
rowful, happy. How could he speak, and tell 
her his sad fears? How could he crush her 
fresh young dreams, by telling her that the 
chances were against her, and that it might be 
that a realization would never come; that there 
was scarcely a hope that a realization could 
come to a dream so romantic as hers. The 
warning had come too late. Man, as he was, 
he saw that, and, in his great extremity, he 
could only stroke the bent, girlish head, with 
a stronger sense of pain. There was nothing 
more to be said. The wrong was done already, 
and, through his very tenderness for her trust- 
ing love, he could only, hide his doubts, and 
hope for the best. 

He tried to talk cheerfully to her during the 
remainder of the evening; but it was only the 
shadow of cheerfulness; and when he bade her 
geod-night, he held her in his arms for a mo- 
ment, with a tremor on his square mouth, 





which was strangely unlike his usual reticent 
self-control. 

“Don’t let ua forget to trust each other, 
Prue,” he said. ‘Don’t let this strange lover 
make us forget what we have been to each 
other all our two lives.” 

When Marjory came to bring his bed-room 
candle to him, he had gone back to his place at 
the fire, and was seated just as Prue had found 
him. 

She came to his side, holding the candle in 
her hand, and, with her usual quaint freedom 
and sympathy, spoke to him at once. 

‘‘Can it be helped, master ?” she asked. 

He raised his head with a faint smile—such 
a mournful ghost of a smile. 

‘¢ No, Marjory,’’ he said. ‘Our bairn is ours 
no longer. We were too late.” 


The winter ended as it had begun; the pur- 
ple heath began to bloom upon the braes, and 
Strathspey was still at Coombe-Ashley. The 
quiet life among the quiet people had actually 
begun to have a sort of negative attraction for 
him; and, perhaps, the quiet little figure, 
which sat inthe great rectory-pew on Sun- 
days, held a sort of attraction for him too, 
The sweet young face, with its belief and trust- 
fulness, was not a face totire a man soon, and, 
in some sort, it held him captive. Sometimes, 
in an ‘idle way, he had even amused himself by 
fancying how it would look at the stately old 
Coombe, and had pictured to himself the sweet, 
startled happiness, which would leap into the 
brown eyes, if he made his careless love-mak- 
ing a truth, and told her that it was so. Not 
that it had ever been anything more than an 
idle, whimsical day-dream, this fancy of his. 
It would have needed more moral courage than 
ever Lord Strathspey had possessed, to have 
faced out such a proceeding with the world— 
his world, which was a world not easy to face, 
my reader, after committing a romantic ab- 
surdity. What would Lady Strathspey haye 
said, if he had announced his intention of end- 
ing his career, by marrying his rector’s daugh- 
ter. Lady Strathspey alone would have been 
too much for him to cope with. Besides, how 
would the little creature look in Lon/éon, 
among women who would envy, her for her 
beauty, and snub her for her humility. Poor 
little, brown-eyed Prue, she was afraid of 
Lady Strathspey, whe,was more gracious to 
her than to any living being; and how would 
she be able to meet the sneers and patronage 
which she would have to encounter, as the 
inferior party, in a mesalliance in society, to 
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which she was only admitted on sufferance. 
Even his idle day-dream never ended without 
such additional thoughts as these ; and yet he 
could not quite make up his mind to fiée the 
temptation. So the spring came, and he still 
lingered; one day half inclined to bring his 
trifling to an end, the next half touched by an 
indolent regret that his fate had not been a 
different one, or that he had not been more 
chary. Some tuint twinges of conscience struck 
him now and then, when a shadow of the pos- 
sible result passed through his mind. It could 
not last forever, and an end must come, in the 
natural course of events. I wonder if it is pos- 
sible, that but for the interposition of a cooler 
hand, this quiet story of mine might ever have 
ended as happily as other stories have done; if 
it is possible that the tender, girlish face 
would ever have wrought upon him, so as to 
arouse his stronger nature to its best. (Let us, 
at least, give each other the comfort of believ- 
ing, that even in the weakest of us there is a 
“best.”’) It might have proved so; but it was 
not to be. The simple life was fated to hold its 
quiet tragedy, and it worked itself out. 

“T cannot let you talk nonsense to the 
little creature,”? Lady Strathspey had said at 
first; but when, in the course of time, she 
found that her warning had been disregarded, 
and that the wrong was done, her slight feel- 
ing of annoyance became something very much 
stronger. This weuld never do, she decided, 
in some matronly trepidation. Men had been 
led in‘o more absurd things than even this 
might prove, she told herself, as the result of 
propinquity and country visits. This little 
daughter of the rector’s was a sweet, lady-like 
young creature, and, if no one interfered, An- 
gus might carry his amusement too far, and do 
something absurd and romantic. She was too 
thoroughly a high-bred woman, and (let me 
add) too thorough a diplomatist, to let her anx- 
iety and annoyance reveal themselves to either 
of their objects ; on the contrary, she extended 
her really good-natured condescension ‘to the 
Renfrews more cordially than ever. She talked 
to Prue about her pensioners as unceéremoni- 
ously as her natural stateliness of manner 
would permit; she called ‘at the rectory once 
or twice, and never failed to send some grace- 
ful message of remembrance, through the rec- 
tor, to his daughter; but, in the meantime, 
she did not forget that she had rather a diffi- 
cult and delicate matter to dispose of. 

Strathspey returned to the Coombe one even- 
ing, after a few hours absence, to find he: lady- 


‘ship seated at her desk, writing a letter. He 








was not in the most cheerful of humors, and 
he scarcely remarked it at first; but, after a 
few moment’s silenve, she raised her head. 

“‘T am writing to Gwendoline Foamley, An- 
gus,”’ she said. ‘I believe I fergot to mention 
to you that I received a letter from her yester- 
day, in which she speaks of coming to Coombe- 
Ashley. Here it is—read it.” And she handed 
him a double sheet of thick cream-colored 
paper, crossed and recrossed with delicate, 
flowing chirography, perfumed faintly with 
wood-violots, and stamped with a pretty mono- 
gram. 

Strathspey opened it with a slightly height- 
ened color. He remembered the young lady 
well, as a superb, fair girl, with whom he had 
spent the pleasantest month of his life one sum- 
mer a few years before, when he had chanced 
to meet her party at a wonderful little, many- 
balconied hotel, on the shores of Lake Geneva. 
She was a beautiful young creature, the belle 
of her first season then, as she had been the 
belle of the two seasons since; and, in spite of 
his claim of a distant relationship, Strathspey 
had only been one of a dozen others who were 
ready to fall at her dainty feet and worship. 
Still he could not help feeling a slight thrill, 
as the faint odor of wood-violets floated up to 
him, for he remembered she had been very 
fond of wood-violets, and had sentimentalized 
over them in a very pretty girlish way. 

It was a very charming letter; graceful, full 
of pretty phrases, and nice little turns of 
speech; lady-like, elegant—all that could be 
desired, and withal, tinged. with a little spirit 
of delicate satire, which gave it a piquant 
sort of flavor 

‘«T am weary of amusing stupid people, and 
being stupidly amused, dear Lady Strathspey,” 
she wrote, “and I believe that a visit te Coombe- 
Ashley would be a means of recruiting me for 
next season’s exertions. Even debutantes are 
allowed a few weeks rest from their difficult 
labor of charming and being charmed, and I 
am not a debutante, you know. Pray do be good 
enough to invite me to spend a month among 
the bracken with you.” 

“Tam writing to repeat my old invitation,” 
said her ladyship, carelessly, as Strathspey re- 
turned the missive to her. ‘I shall be very 
much pleased te see her. She is a very charm- 
ing girl, I believe, though I only remember her 
as a child.” 

Nothing more was Said at the time. She 
finished her letter, and the next day it was on 
its Way to England ; bat regarded, as a stroke 
of diplomaty, the’ double sheet of cream-col- 
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ored paper, with its soft fragrance of wood- 
violets, had been a success. For a moment it 
had blotted out the innocent face and tender 
eyes, the winter evenings spent in the rectory 
parlor were forgotten, the rector’s daughter 
was a myth, and Strathspey had gone back to 
the time when he sauntered on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, talking the graceful nonsense to 
Gwendoline Framley, and carrying her dainty 
parasol. 

But still the impression was not strong 
enough to destroy the older fancy completely, 
and, in the course of a few days, he was at the 
rectory again. ‘ 

“We are going to have a visitor at the 
Coombe,” he said to Prue, during the evening. 
“You must come and see her, Miss Prue. She 
is a belle and a beauty; as great a belle as 
any of the heroines of the stories I tell you 
sometimes. I dare say she has even been pre- 
sented at court,” with a light laugh, ‘and 
breken as many hearts as there are buttons on 
that prétty dress of yours.” 

The brown eyes softened into the sober 
gravity, which was so quaintly natural to 
them. 

“I think I should be afraid of her,” said 
Prue. staidly. «1 am not accustomed to grand 
people, and I am always afraid of them.” 

«So am I,” said Strathspey, laughing again. 
“It is quite natural, Miss Prue.” ¢ 

It was a lovely evening. To this poor, ig- 
norant child it was the loveliest she had ever 
known; certainly it was the last in which she 
experienced unalloyed happiness. She sat in 
a low basket-chair before the open window, 
the moonlight streaming in upon her white 
dress and fair fuce—a face so very fair and 
pure, contrasted in the mystie light with her 
great, soft eyes, that, watching her, Strathspey 
forgot himself, forgot the world, forgot even 
Gwendoline Framley, and spoke to her as men 
will often speak under the influence of a fair 
face and a sweet voice. 

She listened to him with a wild thrill of hap- 
piness, her great, innocent eyes lifted up to 
his, as he leaned against the window, and 
looked down at her, more perfeet and glorious, 
she thought, than he had ever seemed before: 
She looked forward to nothing—the future was 
nothing; it was quite enough to sit in the 
meonlight, and thrill at every word he uttered. 

There wasa box of mignonette on( the win- 
dow-sill, and, as he was going away, he bent 
and broke a spray from it. 

“De you know what it means ?” he asked. 

He had just bidden her good-night then, and 





she was standing at his side, a quiet little 
ghost of a white-robed figure, with a fair, be- 
lieving face. 

“No,” the sweet, serious voice answered 
him. 

“Tt means ‘My little darliag,’” he said, 
softly. ‘Stay; let me fasten it in that ribbon 
at your throat.” 

He bent to secure it, and she raised her face 
a little—the fair girl’s face, tender, innocent, 
truthful; and, as the moonshine fell upon its 
pure gravity, it thrilled him so that every- 
thing else was lost to him. He stooped a shade 
lower; the big, golden mustache brushed her 
lips—he had kissed her once, twice, thrice, 

‘* Forgive me, little Puritan angel,” he whis- 
pered; ‘‘ your sweet eyes were too much for me. 
Good night.” 

And in a minute more she was standing 
alone, watching his tall, slender form, as he 
strode down the road, her heart beating in 
great slow throbs of tremulous happiness and 
pain. 

She carried her mignonette up stairs to the 
little, white bed-room, and iaid it between the 
leaves of her Bible, as if it had been some sacred 
thing, and then she knelt down in the moon- 
light, and prayed a tender, girl-like prayer. 
There was no single doubt or fear in her pure 
trustfulness. 

His sudden, tender kisses could mean only 
one thing to this young creature, with her 
quiet life—he loved her—he loved her! 

As to Strathspey, he went home with a slight 
sense of discomfort upon him. Possibly, he had 
made a fool of himself, he began to think, after 
a few minutes deliberation. The temptation 
had been a great one; but, perhaps, after all, 
it had been rather an indiscreet thing to give 
way toit. He was ‘not an absolute villain, of 
course ; and the idea that he had probably gone 
somewhat too far made him feel slightly un- 
eomfortable. 

It was not an impression likely to last long, 
but still it was there for the time being. 

Once or twice during his acquaintance with 
his rector’s daughter, he had actually found 
himself almost unwisely in earnest ; and that he 
had been unwisely in earnest to-night, cool re- 
flection showed him. ' A vision of Lady Strath- 
spey rose in his mind, and then (shall I ac- 
knowledge it?) came the remembrance of the 
cream-colored letter, with its odor of wood- 
violets. It was odd how, as this recollection 
became stronger, his thoughts veered and fal- 
tered. Perhaps a few minutes befure he had 
been nearer the dangerous weakness of deing 
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something absurd and romantic, as Lady 
Strathspey put it, than he had ever been be- 
fore; but the memory of the odor of wood- 
violets brought him back to the world of reali- 
ties. This little creature, with her gentle, 
Puritan ways, was not the woman to be Lady 
Strathspey, fair and pure as she might be ; but 
Gwendoline Framley was another person. “I 
am afraid of grand people,” Prue had said. 
Gwendoline would have ‘cut’? the Dowager 
Duchess of Buccleugh herself, if she had 
deemed it necessary, as calmly as she would 
have ignored Mrs, John Smith at a charity ball. 

The windows of the Coombe were brightly 
lighted, he saw, on reaching the lodge-gates, 
and, on entering the house, he suddenly re- 
rembered that his mother had told him that 
her guest would be likely to arrive at a late 
hour. It was quite possible that she had 
arrived a day or so earlier than was antici- 
pated. He crossed the hall with a quick sense 
of expectation, and opened the door. 

Yes, she had come. She was standing near 
a table, turning over a portfolio of engravings, 
the light shining upon her fair hand and deli- 

“ cate profile, even the simple posture which she 
had fallen into showing the perfection of 
thorough-bred grace, from the turn of sloping 
shoulders to the sweep of her light dress. 

She had been beautiful as a girl of seven- 
teen, he remembered; but, at twenty, her 
beauty had more than fulfilled its promise. 
Her delicate face had more repose; every fea- 
ture was as clear cut as a cameo; her blue- 
gray, velvet eyes, under their thick lashes, had 
that almost impossible translucent darkness 
which no other eyes ever have. 

She looked up as he approached, uncertain 
a@ moment, and then her face lighted as only a 
pretty, graceful girl’s can. 

“IT don’t think it would be easy for us to 
have forgotten each other,” she said, answer- 
ing his welcome, by giving him her slender 
hand. ‘That month on Lake Geneva would 
be hard to forget.” 

It was nothing more than a graceful, idle, 
girlish speech; but the translucent eyes, and 
the patrician face made it worth the remem- 
bering. Gwendoline Framley belonged to this 
world of his, which he feared so much, and, 
probably, the first sound of her clear, musical, 
thorough-bred voice, sealed the fate of the rec- 
tor’s daughter. 

He did not call at the Renfrew’s again that 
week. As Lady Strathspey had_ expected, 
Gwendoline Framley filled his time, and, in 
a certain graceful fashion, held him at her 


side. Time did not hang so heavily at the 
Coombe, after her arrival, he found. A morn- 
ing spent in the great parlor, with the win- 
dows thrown open, the breeze from the sea 
coming over the hills fresh with an added 
scent of heather, and the fair face bending 
over some pretty work, as he read aloud, was 
not so wearing after all. Gwendoline was pos- 
sessed of the wonderful gift of listening wellh— 
possibly it had been a part of her young lady- 
like training ; but, however. that was, she had 
certainly acquired the art to perfection. She 
never spoke at the wrong time, never made re- 
marks unadvisedly, always looked interested, 
never indifferent. Her interest was a grace- 
ful, well-trained, well-cultivated interest, and 
even when assumed, as in the course as her ex- 
perience had frequently been unavoidable, it 
had never betrayed itself. Since she had been 
“out” she had listened to men whe had bored 
her, and men who, bored themselves; but she 
had always listened well; and now that she 
had encountered a man who was in ng danger 
of proving tedious, she was auiavetip very 
charming. Strathspey found her so in more 
ways than one. Even the perfect, elaborate 
toilets, which appeared so adaptedly at all 
times, with their flower-like freshness, were 
an additional charmtohim. Prue had pleased 
and amused him; Gwendoline ruled him with 
her conscious, inborn self-possession; and 
when such a man is so ruled, by such a 
woman, his fate is sealed for him. There was 
no fear of the world’s opinion in this case. 
Gwendoline Framley had held her place from 
her childhood among the very people whom he 
feared. She had been the most popular belle 
of her season, and the men who would have 
snarled at the romance of a marriage with his 
rector’s daughter, would envy him, almost 
savagely, if he won her for his wife. He was 
less a hero than anything else, I believe I have 
said already ; and so, letting all these things 
drift before him idly, he forgot his uncom- 
fortable sense of having done a wrong, and re- 
mained at the Coombe, playing the pleasant 
role of cavalier to his mother’s guest, while 
Prue waited patiently for his coming, and her 
patient waiting was in vain. 

She had heard of the arrival of the ex- 
pected guest, and made it his excuse. Lady 
Strathspey would wish him to remain with 
them, she told herself, and it was but right 
that he should remain; but still she could not 
restrain a soft, little sigh, at the remembrance 
of the quietly happy days, when there had: 





been no one to come between them. 
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She was half afraid, when Sunday morning 
arrived, at the prospect of meeting this beau- 
tifal new comer, and she dressed herself with 
no small amount of trepidation. The Strath- 
spey pew was not filled when she entered the 
church ; but it was not long before the party 
from the Coombe made their appearance, and 
the quiet little figure in the square pew near 
the pulpit was the first cbject which met Gwen- 
doline Framley’s glance. Prue looked up, and 
saw her as she followed Lady Strathspey up 
the aisle, and her first glance at the fair, re- 
poseful face, and translucént eyes, struck her 
with a sudden, strange pang, 80 unlike her usual 
quiet, that she was almost frightened at it. 

The sweet voice was not so clearly ready 
with the responses this morning, and the sweet 
face was not so bright. A faint presageful 
shadow had fallen upon it. She looked across 
the church at the beautiful figure, in its rich, 
elaborate dress, and her heart fell—the gulf 
which lay between their two girlish loves was 
so wide a one. 

Shé passed out of the little stone porch, just 
as Strathspey handed his mother’s guest into 
their carriage, and perhaps her first doubt 
came upon her at that moment. There was 
something of scarcely to be defined admiration 
in his eyes, as the girl smiled her grateful 
thanks—a something Prue had never seen be- 
fore, and the faint presageful shadow grew 
deeper, and fell upon her sadly as she turned 
away. : 

CHAPTER IV. 

Tue quiet young figure of the rector’s daugh- 
ter stood at the rectory parlor-window, with 
folded hands, the quiet, young face looking 
out steadily at the hills, fast growing dusky 
purple in the deepening twilight. 

It was not the face which had smiled up at 
Lord Strathspey, on the Brae, a few months 
before. There was a slight palor upon it, the 
sweet, serious mouth had a ‘listless droop, the 
brown eyes were strained and sad, the fresh, 
untried-look was gone. _ 

It was only two months since Strathspey 
had left her standing in the moonlight, with 
his kisses on her lips, ahd yet, in these two 
short months, the curtain had swung slowly 
upward, and the old, helpless, worn-out tra- 
gedy, which has been played so often, and 80 
cruelly, was beginning to act itself out once 
more, 

There was nothing novel or dramatic in her 
dawning sorrow. It was only a helpless, vague 
one—only the skeleton of a plot, without any 





stage accompaniments to make it startling. It 
had madé no change in her life as yet; there 
were the sate things to be done, and she did 
them as conscientiously as ever ; the same quiet, 
domestic duties to be performed, and not one 
of them were negleeted; but her contentment 
in their management was gone. She went 
about the house with the same gentle attention 
to the every-day wants, but oftentimes Mar- 
jory looked up from her work to see her stand- 
ing silent and dreamy, faint little lines show- 
ing themselves on her white forehead, and her 
brown eyes fixed fur away. 

*T don’t think I'am very well, Marjory,” 
she had said once or twice; but she had never 
acknowledged, even to herself, that there was 
any cause for the change which had come over 
her. 

She had waited, with trustful patience, at 
first, not understanding its being possible, that 
what had seemed the realization of her hap- 
piness could be a mockery. She could not be- 
lieve it in her ignorance, and no shadow of the 
truth crossed her mind: She had seen Strath- 
spey once or twice since Gwendoline Framley 
had come to the Coombe; but their short meet- 
ings had only left her bewildered, stricken, 
and wondering. He had called at the rectory, 
if the truth must be told, in the hopes of stifi- 
ing an occasional twinge of conscience ; but, 
not finding the visits satisfactory, they became 
fewer and farther between, and, in the end, 
dropped almost entirely. ‘It must come to 
an end sometime,’’ he told himself, with a 
slight recurrence of the sense of discomfort, 
‘‘and why not now, when there was a not too 
palpable apology.” Every day, with the help 
of his new enchantment, led him farther away 
from the memory of the kisses he had stolen 
from the pure, girlish lips, in the moonlight ; 
and with such a man, the fading of the strong- 
est impressicn life can leave; is only a question 
of time. Perhaps she had thought as lightly 
of them as he had, he tried to persuade. him- 
self, and, with constant repetition, the argu- 
ment became sufficiently plausible to be almost 
believed. ‘‘ Almost,’’ I say, not quite. So 
weeks passed, and Prue saw nothing of him, 
unless with his mother and Gwendoline Fram- 
ley at church, or driving through the village, 
and day by day found her awakening toa new 
dread. She had never dreamed until now that 
it was very possible that the kisses and tender 
words had held no meaning, but that the time 
had passed slowly with him, and, that her ig- 
norance and trust had helped it onward. She 
had made every excuse for his absence which 
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fuith could suggest; she had even tried to be- 
lieve in the old palliation, that it was right 
that his mother’s guest should occupy his time 
and atlention; but now a new feeling was 
dawning upon her, which as yet she was un- 
able to grasp in all its magnitude, 

She was pondering over it, as she waited for 
her father, this evening He had gone to the 
Coombe, a few hours before, at Lady Strath- 
spey’s request, on a matter of business, and 
now Prue was waiting for his return, with an ex- 
pectation which was almost pain. She scarcely 
knew why she expected him so eagerly. He 
knew nothing of her trouble, she fancied, and 
could tell her nothing; but the fact that he 
had, perhaps, heard the careless, indolent voice, 
and seen the careless face, was enough to thrill 
her from head to foot. 

She waited so eagerly, and with so much of 
vague anticipation, that when at last the door 
opened, and her father entered, the face she 
turned toward him was almost feverish in its 
expectant anxiety. 

“T thought you were never coming,” she 
said, with a little flutter in her voice. ‘Tea 
has been waiting for an hour, papa.” 

She was at his side ina moment, ready with 
the slippers and. dressing-gown, with which 
she never failed. She helped him to put them 
on, as usual, and drew his easy-chair to the 
fire; but her hand trembled a little as she as- 
sisted him to remove his coat, and there was 
a hot spot of color on her cheek, as she took 
her place behind the tea-service. 

There was never any alteration in her affec- 
tionate manner toward him, and she never for- 
got one thing which might add to his comfort ; 
it would not have been like her to let her 
trouble reveal itself; but still, in these days, 
there was a faint, sad feeling of restraint be- 
tween them. Perhaps it had arisen from their 
mutual desire to ignore the truth, or, perhaps, 
from their mutual pain ; but it was there never- 
theless, and, in spite of their endeavors to con- 
ceal it, ruled them. The innocent childhood 
was a thing of the past, at least, and each felt 
it to be so. 

The deep lines on the rector’s face were 
deeper this evening than they had ever been, 
and his grave, resolute mouth had a sadder 
gravity. Lady Strathspey was a thorough dip- 
lomatist, woman as she was, ahd had known 
very well what she was saying, when she made 
her visitor partly her confidant on the subject 
which was nearest to her heart. 

«« Coombe-Ashley will searcely be neglected 
again, I fancy,” she had carelessly said. «If 





Angus is married,.as soon as I hope he will be, 
I have no doubt he will make it his home, and 
then, of course, he will feel his responsibili- 
ties,” 

Her confidence had merely appeared acci- 
dental; but it had been sufficiently well ar- 
ranged, and had at least conveyed the infor- 
mation she intended it should, namely, that 
her desires were likely to be consummated. 

The rector thought over it, as he drank his 
tea, and glanced at the slight figure before 
him. He knew enough of the world to under- 
stand what her ladyship’s speech had meant, 
and he was thinking of what it might mean 
to his daughter, 

Prue sat at the head of the table, with the 
spot of color burning on either cheek, and an 
eager shadow in her eyes. She could not ask 
him anything. What could she ask? So she 
waited, with a feverish pain, to hear if he 
would speak of what he had seen. But when 
the meal had ended, and he had said nothing, 
her restlessness grew too much for her. 

She went out to Marjory in the kitchem, and 
gave her orders for the night, and then lin- 
gered for a few minutes, half fearing to return 
to the room. She did not know, poor child, 
that he feared to see her come. 

She went back to the parlor at last, and 
found her father sitting there in silence, and 
almost darkness. He had taken his summer 
seat in the deep old mullioned window, and 
was watching in the shadowy darkness for the 
rising of the moon. . She went and stood near 
him, looking out for a few moments in silence, 
‘ut at last she spoke to him. 

“Did you see Miss Framley, Papa?” she 
asked. She did not look at him as she spoke, 
and the little flutter in her voice made it sound 
strangely low and unsteady; so low and un- 
steady that it gave her hearer a dull pang. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘and Strathspey, too, 
Prue,”’ 

Her heart beat heavily. It always did beat 
at the saund of that, name; but now its echo 
forced it to a stronger throb. 

In the pause that, followed the rector pon- 
dered gravely. If she was clinging to any 
hope, she must be undeceived, and who but 
himself could undeceive her. She was too 
young to feel the pain long, after the first 
wrench was over; but it had been her first 
young dream, and the pang must be a strong 
one which tore it from her. He did not un- 
derstand that, young as she was, this quiet, 
girlish romance of hers might be as hard to 
kill as the romance of a woman. He pitied 
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her; but he pitied her as the innocent child 
he had loved, whose childhood was now lost 
toher. He had not awakened to the full truth 
yet. ‘Poor little bairn,” he said to Mmself, 
and then glanced upward at the slight figure 
in the shadow, with its face to the window. 

“She is a very beautiful girl, this Miss 
Framley, Prue,” he said, at last. 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, witheut moving. 

‘Lady Strathspey was telling me to-night,” 
he went on steadily, ‘*that she had hopes that 
she would hold his lordship at Coombe-Ashley. 
I have no doubt she will, when they are mar- 
ried, as I think they will be.” 

The slender figure stirred faintly, but very 
faintly, and then Prue made her reply. 

“Tt will be better for Coombe-Asbley,” she 
said, slowly. 

He had not anticipated that she would dis- 
play any great emotion, but he had expected 
to see more than this. It almost relieved him, 
and his fancy that her youth would make her 
pain slighter for her, returned to him with 
more of reassurance than it had offered befoze, 
and made him speak more cheerfully, 

“Yes,” he said. ‘It will be better fer 
Coombe-Ashley, and better for all of us. Miss 
Framley is a very fitting Lady Strathspey.’ 

Prue made no reply. She stood silently 
watching the clouds brighten above the hill- 
tops as the moon rose. She was thinking 
steadily of the one thing. 

The rector rose from his seat. at last. It 
would be best leave her alone, he thought, 

**T have some work to do,’ he said to her, 
“so I must go tomy room. Good-night, Prue.” 

“‘ Good-night, papa,” she answered, steadily, 
and then he left her. 

She did not stir after he was gone, and she 
found herself alone. The moon was just flood- 
ing the rowan-trees with its shining light, and 
she watched it movelessly, and in silence. 

Men had amused themselves with women 
often before, as women had amused themselves 
with men; other women had awakened from 
foolish, tender, delicious dreams of happiness ; 
but few women had ever awakened with such 
a shock, leaving behind in the past so much of 
innocent faith and ignorant trust as this poor, 
little, desolate Prue. Until the, morning she 
had met Gwendoline Framley in church, she 
had never even dreamed thatthe wide difference 
between herself and her lover could be an ob- 
stacle ; she had thought of nothing but her love, 
and this love had been go girlish, sa foolish, so 
trusting, so pure. She saw it all now. She had 
been led on blindly to this end, while he— 





She stopped here, remembering the handsome, 
careless face, and the eyes which had smiled 
her down. _ Her heart, began to beat wildly ; it 
was only a girl’s heart, and the handsome face 
and smiling eyes had won it from the first. 
She could not blame him yet—a woman might 
have done so, a girl never. I almost think that 
if it had been possible to blot out all the re- 
membrance, with all, its present and future 
pain, she would have chosen to keep the mem; 
ory, rather than stand where she had stood 
twelve months before, losing the recollection 
of the blonde, cavalier face, and the great 
thrills of foolish bliss it had brought. her, 
There were so many memories. There, upon 
the hearth, he had kissed her hand the night . 
she wore the white fuchsias in her hair; here, 
at this window, she had waited a hundred 
times, only to see him pass by with his gun 
slung over his shoulder; the box of mignon- 
ette still bloomed upon the sill; the faded, 
little brown sprig lay between the leaves of her 
Bible up stairs, and this moment she felt the 
touch of the great golden musiache upon her 
lips, and heard his footfall ring upon. the 
walk as he passed out in the moonlight. Would 
he never come back again? Perhaps not. She 
found herself imagining blindly how the old 
life would seem when she returned to it, and, 
looking forward, with a great shuddering pang, 
to the time when Miss Framley would come to 
the, Coombe as Lady Strathspey, and sit in the 
velvet-hassocked pew, week after week. She 
could go no farther than that, without the wild 
heart-beating, and she slipped upon her knees 
before the empty basket-chair, flinging up her 
arms—she was so crushed, so striken. 

The shadow of the trouble had been upon 
her so long, with its constant torture of chang- 
ing hopes and fears, that she was too weak to 
bear it. Now it was becoming more thana 
shadow, and she felt her strength drifting away 
from her, so she knelt. The helpless, hope- 
less wearing had been too much for her. 

She rose at last. It weuld not do to remain 
there any longer, she told herself, and.she 
must goto her room. She had heard Marjory 
moving about in the kitchen for an hour, mak- 
ing preparations for retiring, and she went ont 
to her, as she always did, to bid her good-night, 

But at the kitchen door she paused, strangely 
dazzled by the light, and Marjory looked up at 
her to see her wavering, with white lips. 

**Don’t eall papa, Marjory,” she said, help- 
lessly. ‘‘ Please don’t call papa ;’”’ and the next 
instant Marjory had caught her as she fell. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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«And what will Faith sayto all this, I 
wonder ?” 

“Faith? Thad forgotten her. I can only 
think of you just now, Margaret.” 

These two brief sentences had, for a week 
past, been burning themselves into Faith Ham- 
lyn’s memory. They had never been intended, 
she knew, to reach her ear—the two by whom 
they had been spoken were wholly unconscious 

- that any other had heard them. Faith, herself, 
had been an involuntary listener; for it was 
only'that she had gone into the library for a 
book, never guessing, never thinking how the 
parlor was tenanted, and then these words 
had come; and Faith would have given worlds 
had they neven been spoken. 

Such a heartache as it was that they had 
given her! Such a rude awakening as it had 
been from the sweet, sweet dream Faith had 
been so tranquilly dreaming. Such a change 
rom the bright, glad, girlish romance she had 
sherished so happily, to the bitter pain and 
disappointment of the reality. Faith thought 
it very, very hard. 

Somehow it seemed hardest this evening, as 
Faith thought it over, waiting at the garden- 
gate for her father to come home; forif Faith’s 
bright face had not been the first of the home- 
sights to meet her father’s eyes, after the stir 
and bustle of his long day given to business in 
the city, Mr. Hamlyn would have thought there 
was something missing, something wanting in 
his home-coming, without his little girl to greet 
him—and for worlds Faith would not have dis- 
appointed him. 

But it was not the merry, light-hearted Faith 
of one week since, who stood this evening at 
the garden-gate. That Faith, she thought, with 
4 strange pity for herself, was not this Faith ; 
they were two separate and distinet indivi- 
duals—one Faith, whose heart had been so 
gay, so light, another Faith, whose heart was 
heavy with such a dull, steady aching; and to 
think that this change had beex wrought by a 

few words. And then the girl—it was her first 
trial—began to wonder why it had come to her, 
and if things would évérlodk ‘gain to her as 
they once had done! 

If only this trouble had come to her at some 
other time—in mid-winter, for instan¢e, when 
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trees were bare, and skies dark, and the earth 
hidden under'a white snow-shroud! Then it 
would not have been half so hard to bear, with 
the birds all gone, and the flowers faded, and 
nature, grieving for their loss, to sympathize 
silently with her; but for her trouble to come 
how, now, in this sweet October weather, the 
time of the year she had always loved best, 
when the sky was bluest and brightest, and the 
many tints the leaves wore fairly rivaled the 
gorgeous brillancy of the clouds, painted anew 
each evening by that great artist, the setting 
sun; when earth and sky alike put on their 
gayest garments, and the soft mistiness veiling 
the far horizon, only lent a new beauty to the 
scene; to ‘come in and spoil this sweet St. 
Martin’s summer—this beautiful Sabbath of 
the year, which she had always enjoyed; it 
was all the harder to bear for the fair aspect 
of all around her. 

And then, too, it was a thing to be borne 
alone—for a trouble like this could not be car- 
ried to her mother. How faith sometimes 
longed to be petted and comforted, as of old, 
in her childish sorrows, which seemed so trifl- 
ing, and so far away now. But no one could 
help her in this—this battle with herself must 
be fought alone; for in what words could shé 
say that she, Faith Hamlyn, had given away 
her heart, unsought and undesired. It was 
hard enough to confess it'to herself; it was not 
the story any girl would care to tel!, knowing 
it to be her own—least of all such a proud, 
sensitive little thing as was Faith Hamlyn. 

And, after all, what was it that she had 
hoped for? Nofhing, surely, that was uhrea- 
sonable ;' nothing more than falls to every wo- 
man’s share—the common lot and heritage of 
all. She’ had’ only asked for love, the love 
which is the crowning blessing of life; the 
only thing was this, that Mark Ainsworth did 
not love her. 

She had thought of this often enough before 
during thé'léng week just ‘past, this poor little 
Faith; but, sdméhow, its ¢xceeding bitterness 
Seemed to come with an added sharpness of 
pain’ this evening; this evéhing, when the red, 
slantiiig rays of the low October sun brightened 
into ruddier, more golden glory, the mingled 





scarlet and orange of the maplé-trees; stained 
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with a richer crimson ‘the’ gay leaves of the 
Virginia-creeper covering the side of the house, 
and threw long, wavering shadows across the 
smooth, velvety sward, green, as in ‘spring- 
time, whieh lay before the house. Till now 
thie blow had crushed hér. ‘She hud‘onty been 
conscious, in the dull numbiess of pain) that 
she suifered;' but to-day. the brilliancy and 
brightness around her'‘inwde’ her “ask, by its 
contrast with her own dark thoughts, why it 
was that she saffered, and‘for'whom ? 

To Faith there lay'the’ sting—that was the 
hardest ‘part of it all.’ Had it ‘been any one 
but Margaret; had Margarét’ even’ been her 
own sister, and not hér cbusin) adopted, to be 
sure, into, and treated’'as He of ‘the family ; 
had it been any one but Margaret, it’ would, 
so it seemed to Fuith; have dden easier to bear. 
But that Margaret stould’ have all, or what 
seemed to Faith all, and’she herself. nothing ; 
Margaret, who would have been homeless, and 
who must have labored at illy-paid woman’s 
work to win her daily bread, had she not been 
taken by Faith’s parents to their home and 
hearts. It was ungrateful in her, nothing less; 
and yet not for one moment did Faith grudge 
her the loving care and ten@érness Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamlyn gave, and which in no ways 
lessened or interfered with their love for her; 
but it was hard that all the brightness, and 
sweetness, and beauty of life should fall to 
Margaret’s share; all its darkness, and gloom, 
and bitterness to Faith. 

All the beguty—for Margaret was heautiful, 
with all the blonde loveliness which Faith had 
loved to look upon, as upon a beautiful picture, 
80 different was it from her own irregular fea- 
tunes, her own expressive, attractive face. 
And Margaret’s voice, sweet in speaking, was 
yet sweeter in song—a power denied Faith, 
with her passionate love of music, yet never 
once begrudged to her cousin. Evenin name 
she bore the palm; ‘for “Margaret” held in 
itself such sweet, poetic meanings, a “ pearl,”’ 
a ‘‘daisy;” the one'so welb déscribing her fair 
beauty, the other her gentle, modest, maidenly 
bearing; and she, she was only Faith—her 
name had no siweet significance, no tender, 
poetic beauty, that a lover might cherish or 
dwell upon: It was old, it’ was ugly and un- 
meaning—a sad omen of the lonely life before 


her; and yet oni¢e, not #0 Tohg ago, Faith’ had 
been proud of er name, fo¥ it had been borne, 
by her father’s mother, ‘Who, though dead long 
years since, was yet remembered and loved 


by her son as only women who have proved 
themselves true mothers ate loved, reverenced, 
Vou. LX.—18 


and remembered; and Faith, knowing how her 
father prized and revered the memory of his 
mother,-had been proud to think that he had 
given her, his only daughter, that mother’s 
hame, 

So’ great a change had one short week 
wrought, Faith felt ten years older at heart, 
than she had done on that evening just one 
week ago to-day; that dreary evening when 
she had learned that Mark Ainsworth did not 
love her. It was that had taken all the sun- 
shiné ‘out of her life, all the youth and joy out 
of her heart, And just at this point in her 
thoughts she .heard her father’s well-kuown 
step; she-had nearly forgotten for whom she 
was waiting, and she had only time to smooth 
her brow, and force her lips to their usual 
smile, when he came up,.and she raised her 
flushed face to meet his ready kiss. 

Not for worlds would our proud little Faith 
have had any, one suspect the torture she en- 
dured, the agony she lived through in seeret. 
To her thought this week of mental pain wasthe 
longest, dreariest, weariest week in her life; 
and yet each day of it she had been foreed. to 
try and, bear herself as she was wont. To 
meet her father at the gate with a smile; to 
talk to him all the evening in the accustomed 
merry strain; to help her mother in. the little 
household duties in which she loved to have 
Faith’s assistance—those delicate touches in 
the household economy which no hand but a 
lady’s can give, and which lend a charm to 
the home; to go on with all this, dully, aim- 
lessly, and to feel that nothing interested her, 
that she cared for nothing, it was more than 
hard to bear. 

She had been so sure that. Mark loved her; 
although he never had said so in words, it had 
always seemed to Faith as though they must, 
some day, belong to one another; they had 
known one another so long that no. one else 
‘had any right to him. Now, she said to her- 
self, she had all this time, in. her sweet con- 
fidence in what was to come, been walking in 
a fool’s Paradise, trespassing on another’s 
» manor, feeding on forbidden fruit, Had she 
put it away from her, this blessed gift that she 
thought her own; had she herself.resigned it; 
had it been her own hand, and not another’s, 
which had closed the gates of Elysium to her, 
it had been far easier to bear. -— 

“And through all this long, dreary, week it 
seemed that Faith’s jealous eyes daily dis- 
covered new charms in Margaret--Mark’s 
Margaret, as she called her, to herself, with 





bitter envy—for a soft, rosy flush, like the deli- 
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cate hue of the sweet-briar, came and went, , Faith suddenly remembered that he would 
causelessly, on the fair, smooth cheek; there} write—lovers always did; and then, suppose 
was a certain nameless grace in every move- } that it should fall to her lot to hand the leiter, 
ment, a joyous, hopeful expectancy in the } his letter, to Margaret! That she could not, 
sweet, blue eye—and nothing of it all escaped } would not bear. 

Faith. And, as though it had only come to So Faith, who heretofore had loved dearly to 
make Faith’s heart heavier, she remembered } watch and wait for the coming of the postman, 
how, one evening, in those days in which she} in his familiar, gray uniform, and to receive 
had thought Mark all her own—hers, not an-} from him and: distribute the daily budget of 
other’s—he standing with her, wnder the soft } letters—for, like most young ladies, she and 
June moonlight, breathing the rose-scented § Margaret. were blessed with many correspond; 
air, had seen Margaret, and seeing her, had } ents—Faith no longer, watched for the mail; 


quoted: but at the, hours for the postman’s rounds, she 
“Oh, rare, pale Margaret! always had some household duty to engross 
par horse anednger ead her, something which could only be done. by 


and had called Faith’s attention to the pensive } poy hand, and could not be, put off. 
grace of every movement. Now the grace was And so the fair October days passed, each 
joyous, as though she trod on air, and moved} oy, adding a new glory to the sky, a brighter 
to sweet music, only heard by herself. And } tint to the leaves; and as the to-morrows grew 
then—misfortunes never come singly—at ‘that } into to-days, and faded into yesterdays, they 
very moment Faith spied on Margaret’s hand, brought increase to Faith’s unhappiness, or 
the significant left hand, circling the betrothal- } pather to her suffering, for it was nothing less; 
finger, a ring of gold, set with one single pearl, } 4 suffering endured in such proud secrecy, that 
pure and priceless, gleaming in fair whiteness } none guessed at it. And Faith hoped that, 
on the fair hand; and seeing it, all its mean-3 otter a while, the pain mright wear itself out, 
ing suddenly flashed across Faith’s thoughts, { and the wound be scarred, though the memory 
and she knew what that little circlet meant, } would still remain. She little guessed, poor 
and how, to one, Margaret was the pearl of} child! how the boy and giri tenderness, which 
womanhood, and to what it pledged her. had grown and strengthened, as she reached 
Till then @ faint hope, a hoping, as it were, } womanhood, into love, had interwoven itself 
against hope, had lingered in Faith’s heart; } with, and become a part of her very being. 
but the fair pearl on Margaret’s hand ended } g¢i}] Jess did she think that love’s twin sister, 
that hope. And then, too, it seemed to Faith } jealousy, had found entrance into her heart; 
that Margaret, always gentle and caressing, { Jeast of all did she guess at the temptations to 
hung around her more tenderly and lovingly } which it was to expose her. 
than ever before, and as though some sweet She came in one morning from an errand, to 
secret were trembling on her lips, which she} find her mother out, Margaret absent, and the 
would share with Faith, secure of winning} mail lying on the hall-table. Listlessly Faith 
sympathy from her cousin in this new happi- } looked over and sorted the letters; but as her 
ness which had come to her. hand touched, and her eye fell upon the last, 
But this sympathy for which Margaret longed } she started, as though she had seen a ghoat. 
Faith could not, would not give—the pain was ; The envelope bore, in Mark’sclear, bold hand- 
too recent. She avoided her cousin; and cold- writing, Margaret’s name, and Faith stood and 
ness is so easily shown, so promptly felt, that } looked at it with a sort of fascination, A sud- 
Margaret soon saw that a change, for which ; den thrill of jealous pain shot through her 
she could not account, whose cause she could heart, that it should be addressed to another, 
not divine, had come over Faith. No one else : and not to her; at the thought that she had no 
seemed to notice it; it was only a girlish whim, } , right to know its contents, to read its pages. 
Margaret said to herself, a day or two of wait-} She stood, holding it in her, hands, this love- 
ing, a little patience, and Faith would be her > message, which was not for her, reading the 
own bright self once more; she would let her ; direction over and over, wishing it might never 
alone. reach its owner's hands, longing to read the 
And this was all Faith wanted.’ If Mark} words in it written, though, not written for 
were absent, Margaret. should not turn, mis-} her; turning it over and over, as the tempta- 
sing him, to her. Her soft whisperings, her } tion, first to read, and then to destroy it, grew 
low-breathed hopes, must be’ kept for his ear.. each moment stronger; noticing, as at such 
She ‘could wait until his return; meantime, moments we rotice trifles, that Mark bad not 
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trusted to the adhesive matter upon the en- 
velope, but had sealed it; and: somehow ‘the 
seal reminded her of him ; just the clear, round 
drop of scarlet wax, and on it the imprint of 
the seal-ring she herself had given him only 
last Christmas, ‘bearing his crest—a clenched 
hand, with the motto, “I hold my own;” and 
well Faith knew how firmly, yet how tenderly, 
Mark would hold and cherish his own! 

The letter was in her hand. The thought 
that Margaret would never know it crossed her 
mind—another moment and Faith would have 
yielded. But just then Margaret’s sweet voice 
called her, and Faith, dropping the letter from 
her hand, never noticing that it fell on the 
floor, with a sudden feeling of relief, mingled 
with regret, that the decision was no longer 
left to her, rushed into the parlor, and, throw- 
ing herself upon the sofa, burst into a passion 
of tears. But, though they were the first tears 
she had shed, they were tears which brought 
no soothing or softening with them. 

She heard Margaret’s light step cross the 
hall; she heard her stop, and knew that she 
was engaged, as she herself had been, a mo- 
ment before, in looking over the mail. She 
heard Margaret’s low sigh of disappointment ; 
then came, a moment later, the rustle of the 
stiff, white envelope, as the girl’s foot touched 
it; it seemed to Faith, asshe checked her sobs 
to listen, that her sense of hearing had grown 
preternaturally acute ; she read, in Margaret’s 
low exclamation of surprise, as she stooped to 
raise the letter from the floor, her joy and re- 
lief at receiving it. She heard her cousin run 
hastily up stairs, as girls, in the sweet truth- 
fulness of love will do, to read, unseen, un- 
watched, in the maidenly solitude of her 
chamber, the precious missive; and Faith, 
never thinking how she had been saved from 
falling into this temptation; only conscious 
that she was unhappy, while Margaret was 
happy ; questioning in herself why this should 
be, lay still, with a strange, bitter feeling of 
anger and of envy fast growing up against 
Margaret in her heart. 

Presently, she heard her cousin come down 
Stairs again, her rich voice ringing forth for 
very gladness, in 8 merry “lilt,’” whose clear, 
sweet notes were suddenly hushed as Margaret, 
on entering the parlor, caught sight of Faith’s 
recumbent form. She was at her side ina mo- 


ment 

‘Faith, dear! are you sick ?”’ 

Faith looked up to see, as though in moekery 
of her own woe, the soft love-light still shining 
in Margaret’s eyes, the delicate flush still tint- 





ing the fair cheek. Remembering whence they 
rose, she turned abruptly away. 

** You can do nothing for me. I came in here 
to be quiet; my head aches.”’ Ah, it was no 
headache—it was a heartache! 

Hew Faith hatew and rebelled against, all 
day, the tender care these words brought upon 
her! She longed for eveniug, that she might 
be alone. They were all invited to a little 
party at their neighbor’s, Mrs. Cary, and, fear- 
ing lest some of the family might think it ne- 
cessary to remain with her, toward dusk Faith 
exerted herself to be her own cheerful self 
once more; and, so well did she play her part, 
that Mrs. Hamlyn, bidding Faith be sure and 
go to bed early, went to her own room to dress 
for the evening. 

So Faith sat down quietly in the library, as 
in happier days had been her custom, and 
watched the fire. It was a fancy of Mr. Ham- 
lyn’s, that, in this room, the family sitting- 
room, should be seen the cheerful home-like 
blaze of a wood fire, welcoming every one with 
its changeful brightness, lighting the darkest 
day, like the face of a dear friend ; and there 
was nothing that the inmates of Ivy Cottage 
loved better than the evenings on which they 
gathered cozily around the cheerful hearth, 
when, leaving the gas unlit, they sat and talked 
in the flickering firelight. 

Sitting on a low stool, at the side ot the 
hearth, Faith went on thinking over, and in- 
dulging in the old, bitter fancies, which all 
day long had haunted her. So thoroughly did 
they possess her, that she knew nol how time 
passed ; so deeply was she engrossed, that she 
knew nothing of Margaret’s entrance; and it 
was with a start that she looked up, and saw 
her standing before her. Faith shrank farther 
back into the shade; she saw that Margaret 
was as unconscious of her presence as she 
Faith, had been of Margaret’s coming. Shs 
could not talk with her cousin; she drew back 
into her corner, and watched her. 

And to Faith's thought, Margaret had never 
been more beautiful than she was that even- 
ing. She wore a sheer Swiss muslin, whose 
soft, clear texture was singularly becoming to 
her, and the numberless puffs and ruffles, in 
which the airy drapery floated around her 
graceful figure, following, not copying the pre- 
vailing fashion ; the blue ribbon, ‘ snooding” 
the golden hair, and circling the slender waist, 
relieving the whiteness of the dress, and giv- 
ing it just the one touch of color it needed 
were in striking contrast with Faith’s ow 
dress, a dark brown merino, which sometime 
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not this evening, however, she was accustomed 
to wear with scarlet ribbons at’ her throat anj 
in her hair, and call, playfully, her autumn- 


leaf livery. But there was no playfulness in; 


Faith’s thoughts now, . Margaret stood before 
the fire, gazing into its blazing depths, one hand 
resting upon the mantel, the other falling care- 
lessly at her side. And. Faith, fora, moment, 
in her passionate love of beauty, forgetting her 
pain, looked at the girl with something of the 
admiration we feel for a beautiful picture, she 
was such a fair embodiment. of happy maiden- 
hoop, when suddenly her eye caught the soft 
sheen of the pearl, gleaming-on the fair hand, 
and with the recollection of all the significance 
of the betrothal-ring, there:surged again®over 
her heart the storm of jealousy, which had 
been for a:moment lulled. 

A moment more, and. Faith would have 
spoken—would have bidden Margaret leave 
her, when a, slight change in the girl’s posi- 
tion hid her face from Faith, and brought, her 
flowing, white draperies so near that they al- 
most touched:her hand. At that very moment 
a blazing pine splinter fell on the hearth, and 
rolled, all unseen by Margaret, nearer, and 
nearer, till at last it lay with its yet unkindled 
end just touching the hem-of her dress. Faith 
saw and watched it with a sort of fascination ; 
she watched the little flame, slowly, silently, 
creeping along the wood; she thought how 
soon .t would reach. her cousin’s dress; how, 
burning there, it would rise higher and higher, 
fiercer and fiercer, till’ her beauty would be 
marred by the flame’s destroying kisses; how 
no one need ever know that, had she chosen, 
she might have hindered it; and how, when 
Margaret’s beauty should be gone, Mark’s 
heart, truant for a while, pleased with a fair 
face, a graceful form, would return once more 


* to its rightful owner, and, true to its.old alle- 


giance, she might again be happy. 

Nearer and nearer crept the tiny flame; and 
Faith waited, waited, with a strange, hungry 
longing at her heart for the end to come. Then 
came the thought, suppose Margaret were to 
die; suppose the fire, instead, of only spoiling 
her beauty, were to,kill her; why, it would 
only part. Mark and her own self, the more; 
would make of Margaret a. living, ever-present 
memory, an idealization of all that was fair, 
lovely, and-loyeable, andjleave. her own lifa as 
empty as ever. »f ied w 

It seemed like hours, yet, in, trath, itonly 
took a moment. for these thoughts.to flash 
across Faith’s brain. Margaret had nothing 
only this one little ewe-lamb.of love ; Faith 





had a home, wealthy, loving parents; yet she 
held them as nothing, compared to this one de- 
nied and desired possession! And all. this 
time the; flame crept nearer and nearer; a mo- 
ment more and it. would have been too late, 
when, suddenly the thought came—* And I 
would bea, murderer,’ 

It was all that, was,needed; the revolusion 
had began; the temptation was over. ‘She 
could not. bear to. think of what Mark’s grief, 
of what. her. own, remorse would. be. Faith 
bent forward, and reverently, tenderly, scarce 
feeling herself worthy, even with these better 
feelings, to touch. the hem of Margaret’s gar- 
ment, she moyed the light draperies from within 
the reach of the waiting fire-fiend. She would 
have spoken, but, just then, Mrs. Hamlyn called 
for Margaret, and, wholly unconscious still of 
Faith’s. presence, utterly unaware of the dan- 
ger in which she had stood, and;;which she 
had. escaped ; she obeyed her aunt’s summons, 
leaving Faith, now that it. was allover, weak 
and sick at, heart at the thought of the tempta- 
tionsshe had escaped. 

She sat still,;as though in fear, until the 


-closing of the front door told: her that she was 


at last alone. Ifthe others sought her to say 
good-night, she did not, know it. How she 
hated herself for the vile thoughts she had 
been cherishing ; how little she now seemed in 
her own. estimation! .She knelt.down and 
prayed, prayed as never in her short life she 
had done before; prayed as only we can do at 
times; prayed for forgiveness;. and, for the 
first time, she fully understood, as she uttered 
them, the true meaning of the words, ‘* Lead 
us not into temptation.”’ 

Completely worn out by the storm of feeling, 
through which she had that day passed, yet 
with a sense of deep thankfulness, that it was 
over, Faith drew a lounge before the fire, and 
lay down. ; She lay there, resolving that on:the 
morrow she would seek Margaret’s hitherto 
repelled confidence; would enter, let it coat 
her what it might, into her happy feelings; 
and in these, and similar thoughts, tempered 
by true repentance, how thankful Faith now felt 
that it. was not remorse, ‘The moments passed, 
till,,at last, her mind full of a peace, to which it 
had been for. days a stranger, she fell asleep. 

How: long she slept, she never knew; she 
would have slept till all of the others came 
home, if a sudden peat of the door-bell, pulled 
by no patient hand, ;had. not-awakened her. A 
glance at the little. French clock jon the mantel 
told her that it was half-past. nine—too late for 
visitors;.and she wondered who it was that 
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sought admission at this hour; she listened, 
as the servant answered the summons. She 
heard the door open; a gentleman spoke, in- 
quiring for Miss Margaret Hamlyn; she heard 
the servant’s reply, that Miss Margaret. was 
not at home, with the added information, that 
she had gone to a party at: Mrs. Cary’s, and 
then came something about ‘Miss. Faith.” 
There was a moment’s pause, and then the 
front door closed, and Faith would have thrown 
herself back upon her pillows again, had not a 
step in the hall made her spring to her feet, 
her heart beating so hard and fast that she 
could almost hear its pulsations. 

For it was Mark Ainsworth’s step she heard, 
the step Faith would have known and recog- 
nized anywhere amid a thousand others, and 
the next moment he stood before her. The 
room whirled around her, her head grew 
dizzy, and then, for the first time in her life, 
Faith fainted. 

She woke from her insensibility, to feel 
Mark’s arms around her, to have him press 
kiss upon kiss upon her pale lips, and hear 
him call her, “My own, own Faith; my own, 
poor darling !”—to see the anxious expression 
in his eyes as he looked at her. 

She lay for a moment passive; it was so 
sweet to hear all this; if only she could die 
now, here, in his arms; and then she_ bravely 
gathered all her strength, mental and physi- 
cal, to put him from her. But, before she could 
speak, and do this hard thing, he had laid her 


ing her ears deceived ler. 








on the lounge, and knelt beside her, telling 
her how long he had loved her, pleading with 
her to be his wife! 

She listened, as though in a dream, think- 
But no, that was 
Mark’s handsome face, so near her own; that 
was his voice, low with emotion, and then he 
paused for an answer. It came, in low, fal- 
tering tones, just one word, ‘‘ Margaret.” 

“‘ Margaret! My brother’s betrothed ? Faith ! 
Faith! what has she to do with us now ?” 

It was all clear to Faith at last ; she had for- 
gotten Philip Ainsworth. 

‘‘Mark! Mark } can you ever forgive me !”’ 

And then Faith made her confession. She 
left, nothing untold, she extenuated nothing, 
she hid nothing, and Mark never reproached 
her; he Jooked at her pale cheeks, her heavy 
eyes, and thought that through suffering, she 
had made amends. 

‘You only heard part of my congratulations 
to Margaret, Faith, and the letter was from 
Phil. He was called away unexpectedly, and 
begged me to close and address it.” 

All so simple, now that it was explained. 

And, presently, Mr. and Mrs.. Hamlyn came 
home, and Margaret and Philip, and nowhere 
could happier hearts be found than beat that 
night in Ivy Cottage. 

Both young couples are married now; but 
Faith’s temptations have remained, and always 
will remain, a secret between herself and her 
husband. 
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MOTHER’S VOICE. 





BY CLARA B. HEATH. 





My mother's voice! it come to me, 
Borne on the wings of memory. 
I hear it often in my dreams ; 

. So real and life-like it seems, 
I scarce can think that years have flown, 
Since last I heard its magic tone. 


How oft it soothed mg childish grief; 
No other wonds could bring relief 

Like hers, so gentle, and so mild— 

“I would not grieve for that, my child.” 
I seem to hear its accents now, ~ 

And fee] her cool hand@,on my brow. : 


When fever burns upon my cheek 

And life’s warm pulse grows faint and weak; 
Weary of sickness, care, and pain, 

With throbbing heart. and.aching brain, 
How welcome would her presence be, 

So full of love and sympathy. 





I was a wayward child at best, 

Full of wild passions and unrest: 

A storm, a calm, a tear, a smile, 

Like April weather all the while; 

She calm as Summer-eve can be— 

How must her heart have grieved for me! 


Unfit my woman's place to fill; 

For the gay world more unfit still; 
Looking for perfeet love and peace, 

In such a sinful world as this, 

She said—and wisely had she thought— 
My pleasures would be dearly bought. 


My mother's voice! it. comes to me, 
Borne on the wings of memory ; 

I used to hear it when at play, 

Ah, me! it seems but yesterday. 

T scarce, can think that years have fled, 
Since she was numbered with the dead, 
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MAXWELL. 


—_—— 


“I bea your pardon !”’ 

«*Pray, don’t mention it, sir.”’ 

The gentleman removed his hat, the lady 
slightly inclined her head, and they continued 
their separate ways. 

‘“‘What a pretty, graceful little thing!’’ 
thought the gentleman. ‘Who can she be, 
I wonder?” turning around to look after the 
little figure hurrying along the deserted street. 

«*What an awkward man! he has ruined my 
dress with his great foot,’’ thought the lady, 
loeking regretfully at the torn flounce. 

She had reached the door of a large, square, 
dilapidated white house. An old gentleman 
was leaning over the casement of one of the 
windows in the entresol. He had a little velvet 
cap on his head, and a segar in his mouth. 

“Did you get my papers, Marion?” he 
called out. 

“Yes, papa. But you should not stop at that 
open window ; it is the worst thing possible for 
your cold.” 

‘Very well, my dear,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, laughing a little at the imperative tone; 
and he drew in his head and closed the window. 

Marion ranin and up one flight of the narrow, 
stone stairs, that wound up, and up, to the very 
top of the house. She was groping about in 
the dark—for there was no window in the pas- 
sage-way—for the handle of the door, when 
she heard the heavy tread of wooden shoes 
clattering down the stairs. 

‘Is that you, Pierre?” she asked. 

** est moi, mam’selle.” 

*« And how is little Rosine ?” 

“Very ill, mam’selle; she is fading away,” 
said the man, sadly. 

«Oh, no! she will get well, Pierre; I am sure 
she will, Has the doctor been again?” 

‘*No, mam’selle. It does no good, andI am 
too poor to pay for so many visits.’’ 

«Tell her I am coming to see her this even- 
ing, and that I shall bring her a book of fairy 
tales.” 

‘‘Mam’selle is too good.” 

‘« And, Pierre, you are to take this and get 
the child some oranges, and something for 
your own supper.” She put a piece of money 
into the man’s hand, and without waiting to 
hear his thanks, ran into her own door, closing 
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it after her. She traversed the little ante- 
chamber, and entered the salon, which was 
long and narrow, and looked more likea gal- 
lery than a room. The ceiling was low, and 
ornamented with gay frescoes of flowers and 
figures, not very true to nature, and much dis- 
colored by age. Three windows looked into 
the quiet, grass-grown street. A door on the 
right led to the little dining-room, and through 
that again to the kitchen. To the left, a door 
opened into a narrow entry, which conducted 
to various bed-chambers. 

The salon was uncarpeted, except by soft 
rugs, put here and there before a sofa or table; 
but the floor was brown and polished like a 
mirror. The furniture was modern and plen- 
tiful, and looked somewhat out of keeping with 
the frescoes and the gilded garlands which 
decorated the panels of the doors. 

There was a large fire-place, guarded bya 
pair of shining, grotesque brass logs; and a 
basket of pine-cones, and a few sticks of wood, 
stood ready on the hearth, in case the air be- 
came ‘so chill as to make a fire necessary. A 
table in the center of the room was piled up 
with books and papers, and another smaller 
table, placed near one of the windows, was 
covered with fancy work and materials for 
drawing. 

‘No letter, I suppose ?” said the gentleman, 
when Marion cane in and handed him the 
papers. 

‘‘No, papa,” she answered, gently. 

“Why should I ask, indeed! Who is there 
to write?” ; 

‘“‘ America is far away, papa; and you have 
not been home for twenty years.”’ 

“True! And if I went now, there would be 
no one to weleome me, or even remember my 
name. Philip Gerald is forgotten.” 

‘«*‘ And why should we care?” cried Marion, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ we have each other.’ 

‘*Yes, we have each other,” murmured Ger- 
ald, patting his daughter’s hand, thoughtfully. 

«Why has not Catharine made the fire, pray?” 
said Marion, pulling energetically, at a, heavy 
bell-cord, and then getting down upon her 
knees and herself putting the pine-cones and 
sticks of wood into place. ‘Have you been 
cold, papa? The window open, too! Oh! there 
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you are, Catharine! A light, please. I have 
already built the fire.” 

«And why should you have’ built it, Miss 
Marion?” said old Catharine, looking dis- 
pleased. ‘I prefer to do my own work.” 

«And so you shall, Catharine, only to-night 
I was in a hurry; these autumn evenings are 
getting chilly. Now put the light to it, and 
watch how pretty the cones look as they burn 
to a coal.” 

She stood looking into the fire for a long 
time. Mr. Gerald read his papers, and then 
dozed off in his chair. 

Presently Marion recused Herself from the 
little reverie she had fallen into, and ran gayly 
into the kitchen to see if supper was ready. 

‘‘ Now don’t scold me, Catharine,” she cried, 
coaxingly, as she put her bright head in the 
door, “let me stop and see you make the cbffee 
and toast the rolls?” 

Catharine acceded to this. request rather 
grimly. ‘‘The kitchen is no place for ladies,” 
she said. 

«But I am not such a great lady, Catharine. 
I’m sure I don’t look in the least like the fine, 
gayly-dressed ladies I see when I go to Paris. 
And the ladies I know here, not only go into 
their kitchens, but sometimes they dress a nice 
dish for dinner themselves.” 

“«Tt’s old Madame de Gaston, I suppose, you 
mean, Miss,” said Catharine, contemptuously ; 
‘‘but, although she is a baroness, I don’t think 
much of her quality.” 

‘‘She is a good old soul, and very kind to 
me,” said Marion. 

“She is kind enough, I dare say, Miss 
Marion: but you belong to a better stock. The 
Geralds used to be great people in New York, 
and your mamma was a Miss Van Voort. I 
wonder at your father’s bringing you to live 
in Versailles! It is no place for such as 
you.” 

‘Tt is the sweetest place in the world to me,” 
said Marion.’ “I love the quiet, lazy street 
and the deserted chateau, better than all the 
fine sights in Paris.”’ 

«Ah. well!” said Catharine, ‘‘the day may 
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come 
‘+1 am satisfied with the present, I don’t louk 
into the future,’ exclaimed Marion, impa- 
tiently. “Come, Catharine, is the coffee made? 
I know papa is ready for it by this time.” 
‘«‘ And if you will return to the salon, Miss, 
you shall be served in @ few minutes.” 
Marion laughingly obeyed. toe 
‘Oh, papa!” she said, in mock distress, as 
she entered the room, “Catharine is getting 





worse and worse; she wants me to be a fine 
lady, and thinks Madame de Gaston not good 
enough for me.” 

“You want younger companions, perhaps?” 
said Mr. Gerald. 

‘No, merci! I would rather have dear eld 
Gaston than all the young people I know.” 

Cathrine came in with the supper-tray, and 
Marion gave her father his coffee and roll, 
and lighted the shaded lamp on the center- 
table; and, after a while, when she saw him 
comfortably settled with his book and segar, she 
left the room, and mounted the long, stone stair- 
case, not stopping till she reached the garret. 

Two or three doors opened into as many 
rooms, and, by a faint light which gleamed 
underneath one of them, Marion was enabled 
to find her way. 

She tapped softly at the door, and a feeble, 
little voice bade her enter. 

It was a poor place, big and empty looking. 
A calico curtain was stretched across one end 
of the room; a eharcoal stove, a we two 
or three chairs made up all the furn fe visi- 
ble, with the exception of a low, iron cot; 
which stood near the dormer-window. A child 
of seven or eight years of age was lying on the 
cot. Her large, dark eyes shone with the bril- 
liancy which fever lends. A crimson ‘spot 
burned on each thin cheek, and the little, red 
mouth was half open. 

“Kind mademoiselle!”’ she said, taking 
Marion’s hand, and kissing it. ‘ He said you 
were coming, and I have been listening for 
you.” 

‘¢And are you no better to-night, Rosine?” 

«Yes, I think I am,” said ‘the child, with a 
faint smile. ‘‘If I could only—only go out into 
the fresh air, I should get well.” 

“You shall go, petite. To-morrow we will, 
go into the Park, and see the fountains play.” 

“Oh, if I could!” the dark eyes filling with 
tears; “but, alas! Rosine cannot walk. I 
have so little strength, mademoiselle, that, if I 
cross the room, I ‘have to cling to the wall for 
support.” 

“You will not have to walk, mignonne; I 
shall get a wheel-chair for you, and we will 
make a merry time of it. You must sleep well 
to-night, and be strong to-morrow. 

‘How good—how kind you are,’’ murmured 
the child, gratefully, putting’ her little cheek 
upon Marion's hand. 

‘« And, Rosine, I have 'a famous book of fairy 
tales for you; did your father tell you ? Which 
shall I read first? Shall it be the history of 
Prince Charming ?”’ 
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“Qh, yes,’’ cried Rosine, sitting up in bed, 
“and after that the Bluerbird, n’est-ce-pas, 
mam’selle ?”’ t , 

Marion assented, and. commenced reading. 
She sat there an hour ormore, and when, finally, 
Pierre came, jin, and she bade Rosine good- 
nigst, the child’s happy face, and clinging 
arms about her neck, fully proved how well 
spent the time had been, 

The next day Marion had not, forgotten her 
promise to the little Rosine. She begged her 
father, who was starting off for a morning’s 
stroll, to engage a wheel-chair for a couple 
of hours, and to bid the man be at the door at 
two o’clock. 

‘I am going to take Rosine to see the foun- 
tains play,” she-said to Catharine. ¢‘ The little 
thing is dying for want of air and gentle.ex- 
ercise.” 

«And proper food,” put in Catharine, in her 
sharp voice. ‘I took them some breakfast 


this morning—though Pierre does not deserve 
it; he is a lazy, good-for-nothing, and spends 
his time at the Cabaret—and what should the 
child be munching but a piece of dry, black 
bread.” 

‘Thank you, Catharine, for thinking of 


them,’”’ said Marion, gratefully.. *‘ Pierre is 
lazy, I own, but he loves Rosine, and they both 
must be fed.” 

“She won’t live long,” said Catharine. 
“She needs better doctoring than poor folks 
can pay for.” _ 

Two o’clock found the, wheel-chair at the 
door. Pierre carefully carried his little gir] 
down the winding stairs, and placed her on the 
cushioned seat. Marion wrapped a soft, bright 
shawl around the thin shoulders, and tucked a 
carriage-rohe over her feet and lap, 

‘* Bon jour, mon papa !’’ called the child, quite 
merrily, waving an adieu to her father, as they 
moved off. : 

Marion walked by Rosine’s side, talking 
pleasantly to her, and to the chairman who 
pushed his light load easily along. 

They went up the street, passed the hotel, and 
into the Park. The long, shady avenues were 
strewn with autumn leaves, and the whecls 
rolled noislessly over the ground thus carpeted, 
The place, ysually deserted, except by sight- 
seeing strangers, wag pow quite gay with, peo- 
ple, though mostly of the lower classes. 

Pretty, fresh-complexioned women,, with 
large, white aprons, and fiuted caps, would oc- 
casionally salute mademoiselle, in a friendly, 
though respectful way, as they passed, or stop 
for a moment to inquire for the child, and look 





pityingly at the little figure reclining in the 
chair. 

Marion, and Rosine slowly foliowed the 
crowd from, fountain to fountain. It is only 
once & fortnight, or once @ month, that the 
Grands Eaux play at Versailles, and a lovely 
sight it is, giving merriment and life to those 
quict gardens and alleys, which seem, at other 
times, to be under the spell of encliantment, 
so stately and still are they. ~ 

They had made the round, and seen all that 
was to be seen, and. had brought up at last on 
the tapis vert, as ‘a large, almost square piece 
of turf ig called, which lies at the foot of the 
terrace of steps and fountains at the back of 
the palace. Here the chairman was told he 
could leave them for.awile, and the fairy book 
was.produced, But Marion had hardly more 
than got well into the story, when they were 
interrupted by the sudden approach of a gen- 
tleman, whose step, on, the soft grass neither 
had heard, 

‘Pardon me, if I intrude,” he said to Mar- 
ion, in- French ;, and, taking off his hat as he 
spoke, ‘‘but perhaps you will point out to me 
the path I must follow to reach the Lotel des 
Reservoirs.” 

‘« Certainly, monsieur,” said Marion, recog- 
nizing the stranger who, the day before, had 
torn her dress. ‘If you will go to the top of 
the terrace, and turn to the left, you will soon 
see the gate of the hotel.” 

‘“‘Many thanks,” said the stranger; then, 
turning to Rosine, he asked her in a kind voice 
if she was ill. 

**I am well to-day, M’ssieur,” she answered, 
with a happy smile. 

‘¢Rosine has been an invalid for months,” 
explained Marion, jmpressed by the sympathiz- 
ing look and voice, ‘‘and this is the first time 
she has left the house.” 

«« She needs tonics, and constant exercise in 
the open air,’’ said. the gentleman, taking the 
child’s hand in his., “*I ama physician, ma- 
demoiselle,”’ he continued, smiling, ‘‘and, there- 
fore, may be permitted to give advice.” 

“You are very.good, sir; if you will tell 
me what tonic would be the best, I will try and 
see that Rosine has it.” 

‘I should recommend bark and wine; but, 
asI am to be here for a week or ten days, if 
you will tell me where the child lives, I should 
like the occupation of attending te her, and 
using my skill to bring a more healthy color 
into her little face.” 

“T hardly know how to thank you,” said 
Marion, somewhat embarrassed by the gener- 
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ous offer. But Rosine, who was pleased with 
the notice and friendly face of the stranger, 
eagerly gave her address, and added, that ma- 
demoiselle lived a /’entresol, 

«I shall come and see you to-morrow then, 
Rosine,” he said, without noticing the last 
piece of information. And, bowing again, he 
left them. 

Marion, on returning home, told her father 
of the adventure, She described the stranger 
as a tall man, with akind face and pleasant eyes. 
An American, evidently, and a gentleman. 

“If he will only do Rosine good, how glad I 
shall be!” 

‘“‘He is stopping at the Hotel des Reservoirs, 
you say?” said her father. ‘Perhaps, as he 
has been so kind about your little protegee, I 
had better go and leave a card.” 

“Do, papa. It would only be civil, at any 
rate.” 

“You are sure he is an American ?” 

“* Positive.” 

Mr. Gerald, glad of an excuse, for the life 
at Versailles was monotonous, and sadly devoid 
of excitement to one, who had led the gay and 


varied existence of a wanderer for twenty years, . 


took his hat, and started off to make the visit. 

Marion waited impatiently fer her father’s 
return ; but the long twilight had almost faded 
into night before she heard his step upon the 
stairs. She ran to open the door, 

“‘ How did you like him, papa? and what is 
his name?” she cried, not seeing in the dark 
that the stranger himself accompanied Mr. 
Gerald, 

Both gentlemen laughed. 

‘‘ I like him very much, my pet, and his name 
is George Archer,’’ said her father, putting his 
hand on Archer’s shoulder, and pushing him 
forward. ‘Let me present him to you as the 
nephew of one of my old friends and school- 
mates, Marion.” 

Marion blushingly offered her hand, and 
murmured something about being ‘‘ very glad,” 
and ‘‘ not having seen him when she spoke.” 

She preceded the gentlemen into the salon, 
and then ran to tell Catharine that they had 
company to supper. 

‘“‘He knows who we are,” she said, laugh- 
ing to the old servant, ‘‘and I have no doubt 
he can vouch for our American ‘ blue blood,’ ” 

“I don’t know what blue blood is, Miss 
Marion ; but if he is a friend of the family, he 
shall, be well served in this house,’’ said Catha- 

‘rine, with dignity. 
) From that night D 


‘de la maison, Little Rosine 


het became the ami 
ew better under 





his kind and skillful care, and was able before 
long to, creep slowly down the stairs, and sit 
quietly and happily by Marion’s side as. she 
worked or read aloud. 

Catharine always received the doctor with a 
smile, and saw that he had of the best when he 
dined there. And Mr, Gerald seemed happier 
in this young companionship than he had been 
for years. 

George Archer staid through the ten days he 
had intended, and then returned to Paris; but 
another week found him again in Versailles, 
and at last it became a matter of course that he 
should come down every Saturday, and stop 
till Monday evening. 

Marion and Archer, and sometimes little 
Rosine, when she grew quite well, would take 
pleasant walks in the Park, or in the pretty 
rural grounds, where poor Marie Antoinette had 
played at being shepherdess. Many an hour 
did they wander through the vast galleries and 
apartments of the chateau, or through the 
cozy, home-like rooms of the Trianons; and the 
pictures and marbles became like old familiar 
friends. 

‘TI quite approve of le petit docteur,” said old 
Madame de Gaston to Marion one day when 
that young lady was passing the evening with 
her friend, The doctor was five feet eleven 
inches at the least, and Madame de Gaston a 
very little woman; but she seemed entirely 
unconscious of that fact, and always spoke of 
every one else as if they were of the most di- 
minutive stature. ‘Yes, I quite approve of 
le petit docteur ; he is very distingue, and, what is 
better, I am conyinced he will make a good 
husband.” 

She said this in a perfectly natural tone, but 
accompanied it with a sharp look out of her 
bead-like, black eyes. 

‘Why should that interest you, madame?” 
asked Marion, quietly.” 

“Qn your account, why else ?” 

‘¢ Thank you !” said Marion, laughing; “but 
the ‘little docior’ is-already married.” 

“Impossible!” cried madame. 

“T have heard him speak of Mrs. Archer, 
and he told me once he had a little girl near 
the age of Rosine.” 

“Then what did your Catharine mean by 
telling my Jeannette that the marriage was 
already arranged ?” 

“Did Catharine say that? said Marion, 
angrily. 

*« Indeed she did, my dear; and said, more- 
over, that your papa was much pleased with 
the match, and would give you a fine dot.” 
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‘IT would not have believed that Catharine 
could gossip so! I shall scold her well for in- 


‘venting such a tale.” 


“Ah, mon ange! your Catharine is not any 
‘mor® perfect than the rest of the world,” said 
madame, betwfen whom and Catharine there 
was no liking lost. ‘* However, Iam sorry the 
doctor is married, for I had set my heart upon 
going to the wedding. And in spite of his 
having a wife,” she continued, ‘I can tell you 
he likes you; and, what is more, I have 
thought that you liked him.” The little, black 
eyes again looked sharply at Marion. 

“Of course I like him,” said Marion, blush- 
ing suddenly and violently. 

‘*And when did he tell you that he was mar- 
ried?” asked Madame. 

‘«He did not tell me; I overheard him speak- 
ing to papa of Mrs. Archer; but he told me 
of his little girl.’’ 

“He is a bad man,” said Madame, senten- 
tiously. 

“Indeed he is not!” 

“IT bad man,” repeated the old French- 
“With my own eyes, I have seen 
Avoid him, Marie; he 


woman. 
him make love to you. 


is a snake in the grass!” 


Marion tried to defend Archer,*and declared 
that he was all that was kind and good; but 
Madame de Gaston only shook her head, and 
persisted that he was a snake in the grass. 

‘‘ Marie,” she said, as if struck with a sud- 
den idea, when the young girl was about tak- 
ing leave, ‘ will you go with me into the coun- 
try for a few weeks? I intend going to my 


son’s chateau, twenty miles from here, and his 


wife has often asked you to make her a visit.” 

gi How could I leave papa?” . 

* Perfectly weil; his health seems much im- 
proved, and the change would do you good.” 

“When do you go, madame ?”’ © 

*« To-morrow,” was the prompt reply. 

** How odd that you should not have told me 
before!” said Marion, surprised. 

** Not at all. I am an old woman, and some- 
times forget. If you say yes, I will call for 
you on my way.” 

“Yes, then, and thank you very much,” said 
Marion, after an instant’s hesitation. She 
leaned over and kissed her old friend, as she 
wished her good-night. 

Catharine was waiting in the ante-chamber, 
to accompany her on the short walk home. 

“Catharine,” said Marion, as scon as they 
had left the house, ‘‘ why did you tell Madame 
de Gaston’s maid that I was about to marry 
Dr. Archer ?” 





“So Jeannette must blab !” said Catharine, in 
some embarrasment, though making no de- 
nial. ‘For my part, I make it a rule never to 
repeat what I hear from a servant.” 

‘* But why did you tell her such an untruth ?” 
persisted Marion. 

** Because I thought it, Miss,” said Catha- 
rine, boldly. ‘It is plain enough to see that 
the young gentleman is in love, und that your 
father approves. And so do I, Miss Marion ; I 
would wish to see you well married and set- 
tled,” 

“That is enough, Catharine. You will see 
how absurd and imprudent you have been, 
when I tell you that Dr. Archer is already 
married.” 

“TI don’t believe it !”’ cried Catharine. 

‘“‘Whether you do or not can make no dif- 
ference in the fact. And now remember that 
I will regard it as an impertinence, if you 
speak of my affairs again.” 

For once, the old woman was awed, for Ma- 
rion had rarely, if ever before, shown so much 
temper or authority. 

Mr. Gerald made no objection to ‘the pro- 
posed visit; but, on the contrary, thought it 
would be of advantage to Marion.. 

“Of course I shall miss you, child; but 
Catharine can take care of me,’ he said, in 
answer to a fear his daughter expressed, that 
he would not be comfortable in her absence. 

“‘What shall I tell Archer for you?” he 
asked, as Marion stood ready and waiting for 
Madame de Gaston. 

“Tell him nothing, papa. 
tell?” 

“He will be disappointed at finding you 
flown. ‘He says he counts the days and hours 
away from Versailles, and is only happy here.” 

Marjon stoed looking out of the window. 
She made no reply. 

‘No message,’eh ! Marion ?” 

““No—yes. Say that I hope he will not for- 
get Rosine.” 

‘“‘ Of course he will not forget Rosine,” said 
Mr. Gerald, somewhat impatiently, and, seem- 
ingly, not all satisfied with the message. 

The carriage came, and Marion descended 
slowly to the street. ‘I almost wish I was not 
going,” she thought. E 

“Are you ready, Marie?” cried Madame, 
briskly, putting her head out of the window 
of the carriage. ‘ That’s right, petite!” jump 
in. ‘I will take care of her, and brian 
her safely back,j ed out to Mr. Gerald)” 
as thay drove o , ‘ 

It was a long asant drive, that cool 
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autumn morning. The road. was hard and 
fine, the views pretty, if not varied. Alto- 
gether, Marien enjoyed: herself, and entered 
with some spirit into the lively conversation 
Madame de Gaston carried on. The old lady 
could be very amusing when she liked, and 
upon this occasion she quite outdid herself. 
Perhaps some of her acquaintances suffered a 
little, for, in relating a story, she hesitated at 
nothing which would embellish it; but Marion 
knew how to make all allowances. In three 
hours they had reached their destination. 
The chateau was nothing more than a rather 
large, white, stuccoed country house, standing 
a short distance from the road, and surrounded 
by a few trees, and an immense flower-garden 
Madame de Gaston’s son and daughter-in-law 
were a pleasant, hospitable young couple, very 
much in love with each other, and very much 
devoted to their numerous children. 

They arrived on a Tuesday, and the rest of 
the week was spent in driving or walking about 
the country lanes or into the quaint little town 
near by. Marion had not much leisure to 
mope; the cheerful little family in which she 
found herself a member,.claimed too much of 
her time. She had never fairly admitted to 
herself that she was in love with Archer, 
though she well remembered the pain which 
had shot through her heart, when she heard 
him speak to her father of bis wife. 

“Mrs. Archer resides permanently in the 
country,” she had heard him say. ‘I had 
hoped she would come abroad with me; but 
she declared herself too great a coward to cross 
the ocean.” 

She would repeat this to herself, ever and 
over agalp : and even when she was listening 
to madame’s funny anecdotes, or playing gay 
music for the ehildreu to'dance, the very words 
would rush into her thoughts, and the same 


pain seize her heart. But with all that she ap-- 


peared cheerful and happy enough, and Ma- 
dame de Gaston was content with the success 
of her little stratagem, and firmly believed 
that she had spared her favorite a great trou- 
ble by so suddenly running away with her. 
Saturday evening, as usual, found Archer in 
Versailles. How great was his surprise to 
find Marion flown! The little salon appeared 
empty, the streets deserted, the citr dead! 
There was no life, no movement, now that 
Marion was away. 
Old Catharine plodded about her work, and 
r vouchsafed a smile when Archer ven- 
tured into hey kitchen. Little Rosine sat on a 
low chair by the fire, looking wistfully into 





the burning coals, a book lying unread in 
her lap. 

‘Qh! you’re back again?” said Catharine. 

us Yes,” answered Archer, “I did not find 
Mr. Gerald in the drawing-room, so I made my 
way to you. I hope you won’t scold me for my 
intrusion, Catharine?’ 

Catharine muttered an unintelligible reply. 

‘‘Where is Mr. Gerald, do you know ?” 

“At the post, likely, at this hour,’’ said 
Catharine, ecrossly. 

«« And how are you, Rosine?” Archer asked, 
stooping over the child, and putting his hand 
on her bent head. 

‘¢Ah! m’ssieur, I am sad without mam’selle. 
Why will she not come?” 

‘¢ The child is well enough,’’ said Catharine, 
«Its a pretty how d’ye doif Miss Marion can’t 
be allowed to leave her for a few days.” 

«« By the way,”’ remarked Archer, with rather 
an affectation of indifference, ‘‘the concierge 
mentioned that Miss Gerald had gone into the 
country, on a visit: Pray, can you tell me 
where?” 

‘« That’s more than I know,”’ said Catharine, 
fibbing without hesitation; *‘ but if Miss Mar- 
ion is pleased, and her papa satisfied, that’s 
all that’s necessary, J think.” / 

“I don’t agree with You there, Catharine,” 
said Archer, pleasantly #‘‘ but as ¥ ‘em ina 
bad humor with me this evening, I Shall have 
to wait till Mr. Gerald returns to find out what 
I want.” 

«« And why should it concern you where our 
young lady is gone?” cried Catharine, in a 
passion. ‘I’m thinking you'd better go back 
to your wife, and not stop here to break Miss 
Marion’s heart.” 

‘‘What’s that you say about my wife?” 
Archer demanded. ‘*She does not—no, she 
cannot think that I'am married!” 

«‘ And you're not married, then?” exclaimed 
Catharine, breathlessly. ‘* Well, I said I didn’t 
believe it when she told me.” 

** How could she think it ?” said Archer, half 
to himself. ‘“‘ Her father has heard my story— 
a miserable one enough, God knows.” 

**T feel as if a load was off me,” remarked 
Catharine, restored to smiling good humor, 
“though I didn’t believe it all along. Here, 
Rosine, run and light the lamp in the salon. 
I'll serve the supper in a minute, sir. Master 
must be home by this time.” 

Archer stood as if in a dream, for a moment, 
and then turning, hastened into the drawing- 
room, closing the door after him. Mr. Gerald 
was there, and the gentlemen remained for a 
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long time together, talking | earnestly, and re- 
fusing admittance to Catharine and the supper. 
But the old woman took it very easily, and 
shook her head shrewdly, as. she returned to 
the kitchen with the loaded tray. 

‘© A wedding is a gay thing, little Rosine,” 
she said in her broad French; ‘and a bride is 
a pretty thing. And no bride could be prettier 
than my Miss Marion: will be.” 

«And will she go away ?” asked Rosine. 

‘«That’s more than Ican say. Like enough, 
though, and live in Paris, which is a fitter 
place fer her than thisdulleld town! Or, per- 
haps, she will cross the ocean to America, 
Rosine; and that’s what I'd like best of all.” 

But the child hung ‘her head sadly; it only 
foreshadowed desolation to her little heart. 

Marion had begun to long for home, and, if 
truth must be told, for Archer. Her life had 
been so monotonous, so uneventful since she 
had attained womanhood ; her companions had 
been so few, her pleasures so rare, that the 
friendship which had sprung up between her- 
self and Archer had been a new and sweet ex- 
perience to her. She had eagerly looked for 


his weekly visits, and his unceasing and ten- 
der attention (another word only for devotion) 


had unconsciously won upon her heart; and, 
at last, she loved him with the first intense 
passion of her nature. A restless longing 
seized her now to see him again, to hear his 
voice, to feel the touch of his hand! The days 
became inexpressibly irksome to her, and ber 
continual effort to be gay and bright was fast 
wearing upon her nerves. Sunday morning 
she fairly broke down, and; Madame de Gaston 
found her upon her bed, complaining of a vio- 
lent headache, arid her eyes showing plainly 
the traces of tears, 

“What is it ails you; my pretty one?” she 
asked, touching the burning forehead with her 
hand, 

«I think I must be home-sick,” said Marion, 
trying to smile, but sighing heavily in the at- 
tempt. 

«* Home-sick or love-sick, which is it ?’’ asked 
Madame, rather sharply. ‘Oh! the wicked, 
wicked man !” 

“Pray don’t!” exclaimed Marion. ‘ You 
must not abuse him. I wlll not listen to it.”’ 

«* Bon dieu!’ said the old Frenchwoman. “I 
knew it was.so; the child loves him! Marie, 
mon enfant, you must conquer your heart; you 
must see him ‘no more.” 

«¢ Mademoiselle !’” called a servant, knocking 
at the door. ‘There is a gentleman below 
who asks for mademoiselle.”’ 





“It is Archer !’’ cried Marion, starting up. 

‘“* Doucement,”” said: Madame, laying a detain- 
ing hand upon Marion’sarm. ‘I will see the 
gentleman first, my dear.” 

She swept out of the room with great dig- 
nity, her little figure, with its rustling black 
silk looking very stately: indeed, descended 
the stairs, and entered the drawing room, fully 
prepared to read poor Archer a lecture, and 
turn him out of the house. But a half hour 
passed, and Archer still remained. 

That half hour dragged anxiously and wear- 
ily by to Marion. She paced up and down her 
room, or stood by the window, and gazed out 
upon the sunny garden, gay with variegated 
chrysanthums and dahlias, and merry with the 
sound of children’s voices. She watched the 
neatly-kept gravel drive, expecting every mo- 
ment to see Archer’s tall figure appear, and 
half determined to call from the window, and 
ask him to wait till she came down to him. 

‘How can I help loving him!’’ she cried 
passionately to herself. ‘He is so kind, so 
tender! And he loves me! Oh! lam sure he 
loves me.’’ 

And then whispered conscience, ‘‘ he has & 
wife!” 

“Oh, God!’ cried Marion, clasping her 
hands over her streaming eyes, ‘‘ have pity on 
ine.” 

And pity was shown her, for Madame came 
gayly into the room at this moment (looking as 
much like a pitying angel as an old lady who 
wore caps decorated with pink rose-buds and 
lace lappets could be expected to look) and 
gave Marion a smiling kiss. 

“Run down stairs, ma mie,” she chirped, 
‘‘and be sure you are very nice to /¢ petit doc- 
teur.” 1 

‘‘Madame!” said Marion, in breathless sur- 
prise. 

« And be sure you are very nice to my friend 
the doctor,” repeated Madame, slowly and em- 
phatically. 

And then, suddenly throwing her two arms 
about Marion’s waist, she exclaimed, between 
laughing and crying, ‘* He is not married, my 
pet!* He is a widower, with one little girl, 
who will be sure to love you, and whom you 
will love. Pauvre garcon! he led a weary life 
of it with his wife. But you will make all that 
up to him an hundred fold. Run down, petite, 
he is waiting for you so impatiently.” 

Marion. was gone. In another moment she 
was in her lover's arms, pressed to his heart, 
kissed again dnd /again by his degy lips! 

And then he repeated to her the sad, miser- 
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able story of his life—unloved, misunder- 
stood, ‘“‘ married, not mated.” 

«And who is Mrs. Archer, of whom I have 
heard you speak ?” asked Marion. 

«« My brother’s widow. She has charge of 
my little girl; but all that will be changed 
now, my darling. My precious darling—my 
own!” 

How many kisses ; how many tender, loving 
murmurs filled the next blessed hour! 

So Marion went to America, thus gratifying 
the dearest wish of old Catharine’s heart. Mr. 
Gerald accompanied his daughter, and so did 





the little Rosine, now quite restored to health, 
who was to be brought up as the companion 
and maid of Archer's child. 

Pierre grieved at parting from his little 
girl; but he knew it was for her great good, 
and he consoled himself by marrying the buxom 
landlady of the cabaret—and a sorry life she 
led him! 

Madame de Baronne de Gaston corresponds 
regulurly with Marie and le petit docteur, and 
promises them a long visit at some future day. 

Old Catharine (secretly) hopes that day may 
never come. 





PERSONIFICATIONS. 


BY ANNIE E. 


An iceberg floateth through the night, 
"Midst Polar seas of gloom ; 

It gleameth in the wan moonlight, 
A floating, crystal tomb. 

From glitt’ring rift,a woman’s face, 
Turns upward toward the skies, 

A form replete with every grace, 
Within the iceberg lies. 

The lustre of all India’s guid, 
Shines in her floating hair; 

The full, red lips can scarcely hold 
The smiles imprisoned there; 

The hue of far-off Summer.skies, 
With gleam of Summer star, 

Lie sleeping in her gold-lashed eyes, 
Like dreams of lands afar ; 

With blushes frozen on her cheek, 
Like blood upon the snow; 

With fair hands folded very meek, 
Like prayers spoken low ; 

The draperie’s flow seems carven out 
From marble, whitely cold; 

And jewels rare cling close about 
The bosom’s perfect mould: 

An iceberg floateth through the night, 
Of Polar cold and gloom ; 

It gleameth in the wan moonlight, 
A floating, crystal tomb. 


The long grass groweth lush and green, 





DOTY. 


Thick set with searlet blooms, 

And star-like blossoms‘hung between, 
All quiv’ring with perfumes; 

And stately trees stand tall aronnd, 
And every branch down-hung, 

With birds that never make a sound, 
But fly and leap among 

The glossy green, like streaks of flame, 
That changes ‘with each breath: 

Gold, purple, searlet—ne’er the same, 
Like dolphin in. its death ; 

And fountains play, and rivers run 
On clear to Summer seas ; 

The'spotted snakes lie in the sun, 
And low, amidst all these, 

Amidst the glory of the flower, 
And shine of leaping bird ; 

*Midst blossoms falling, shower on shower, 
A something lies unstirred. 

We wonder what it could have been— 
That face all seamed and scarred, 

With lines ploughed in by years of sin) 
With features drawn and marred ; 

Eyes horror full, and staring wide, 
Hands clenched, as for a blow ; 

With filthy rags, that scarcely hide 
The shapeless thing of woe. 

Amidst the glory of the flower, 
And shine of leaping bird ; 

*Midst blossoms falling, shower on shower, 
It lieth all unstirred. 





TO MARY. 


BY W. 


Your letter, darling, came to me, 
Expressing fear and dole, 

A dove from o'er the stormy sea, 
To nestle in my soul... 

For I have wept that we should part, 
And be asunder torn, 

When heart instinctly clung to heart, 
And each for each was born! 


BRUNTON. 


So wipe away the failing tear, 
The blight and bane are o’er ; 

The parting made you donbly deat, 
The bitter, sweetness bore. 

We'll love and spend our future days, 
In steadfast faith and love, 

And mount on angel wings of praise, 
To realms of-bliss‘above. - 





CROSS-PURPOSES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tire children were unusually stupid or indif- 
ferent; the afternoon sun streamed in through 
the open windows, in long, slanting lines of 
gold; every now and then some saucy robin 
or wren would peer in.at the casement, just 
back of the schoolmistress’s desk, or the low 
wind would sweep by, redolent with the scents 
of the pine woods. Altogether, the restraint 
became harder for her to bear than it was for 
the little ones, eagerly watching an oppor- 
tunity to get into mischief, or to doze off to 
sleep, according to the peculiarity of their 
temperaments. 

When the noon-session began they had been 
promised release a full hour earlier than usual, 
if they were only diligent and well-behaved ; 
but even that inducement had not the inspiring 
effect it would have had at any other period 
than this lazy July day, and feeling how diffi- 
cult it was for herself to keep within the bounds 
of schoolmistress propriety, Miss Lake had not 
the heart to be severe on the delinquents. 

I think she never had the heart, yet she 
managed her little flock admirably, neverthe- 
less, and contrived to give satisfaction to the 
parents as well as the children. 

Barbara had been keeping the school for 
more than two years now, and she was almost 
nineteen, though being but a small thing, she 
looked even younger than her age, which she 
was beginning to consider as very ancient. 

She had once had glimpses of another life, 
too. Her father had been a poor artist, rich 
in nothing but dreams—one of those men always 
on the verge of doing something wonderful, but 
never getting at it. When Barbara was about 
twelve, some unexpected turn of luck enabled 
him to take her and go off to Europe; and they 
had lived either in quaint German towns, or 
quiet Italian cities, until the child was past 
sixteen. Then her father died—without warn- 
ing, as he did everything—and Barbara had 
just money enough to get herself back to her 
grandmother in America, and had soon taken 
to herself this school, whose duties were rather 
wearing aud monotonous than difficult or un- 
pleasant. 

The village was a sleepy old place, with more 
old maids in it than were absolutely necessary 
to make it an agreeable abode fer a girl so 
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pretty as Barbara, though she succeeded. in 
keeping most of them better natured than one 
would have believed possible. You can ima- 
gine what life must have been to her; how the 
sunny memories of her childish wanderings in 
foreign climes, the recollections of the gay Bo- 
hemian society her father had about him (the 
very precariousness and uncertainty of their 
daily existence possessing a certan charm) 
must have come back to tantalize and make her 
restless. But she bore it all very well—so well 
that nobody about her imagined how hard it 
was at times; and her grandmother really 
thought her a pretty mouse of a child, per- 
fectly satisfied with the humdrum existence 
fate had forced upon her. 

The last few weeks had wrought certain 
changes therein—changes which brought Bar- 
bara many hours of pleasure and happiness, 
but, during the later days, so many more of 
uneasiness and painful excitement, that she 
began to doubt her wisdom in having allowed 
the gray sameness of her course to be illumi- 
nated by streaks of sunlight shed from the 
lives of those who must soon flit out of her 
path, and leave her more solitary than ever. 

She was thinking of all these things this 
dreamy afternoon, and there was a sudden sharp 
pain at her heart to which she gave no name, 
too vague and mysterious for her to have the 
courage to drag it out into the daylight and 
really analyze its substance and nature. 

Suddenly there was a sound at the window 
back of the schoolmistress—neither bee, nor 
bird, nor the voice of the wind; and she started 
so violently that the book fell from her desk, 
and she made her cheeks scarlet in stooping to 
pick it up before she turned her head toward 
the speaker. 

“TI do believe you were asleep,” said a laugh- 
ing voice. 

By this time Barbara had secured the book, 
and turned her pretty face toward the case- 
ment—a tall, handsome fellow was leaning 
across it, making a very nice picture; framed 
among the honeysuckle-vines. ; 

“You certainly were dozing,” he continued, 
careful to ‘keep his words inaudible to the 
scholars, who immediately took advantage of 
the, mistress’ back being turned, either to go 
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fast asleep, or perpetrate the first bit of mis- 
chief that suggested itself. ‘* What indiscre- 
tion! I shall certainly go and complain to the 
school-committee.” 

«I think I have more right to do that, Mr. 
Howland,” replied Barbara, quietly enough, 
though the roses in her cheeks still kept up 
their deepest tint. ‘I shall see if I am to be 
interrupted in my duties by having the heads 
of ill-regulated young men thrust in at my 
window—such an example to my scholars!” 

«It is you who were thejawful example,’ he 
rejoined; ‘‘dozing at your post! I shall tell 
the Committee I looked in to wake you, and 
instead of blame, I shall probably have a medal, 
and a vote of thanks from the august body.” 

“Then please go tell them while I hear my 
small boys do their spelling lesson,” 

**Poor things! | Let.them off.” 

«And have their parents offended. No, in- 
deed! Anyway, I have promised to set them 
free at three o’clock.” 

“I’m very glad,” said her visitor, ‘for now 
you can have no excuse for refusing the favor 
I came to ask. My sister wants you to come 
up to Fernlands this afternoon for eroquet and 
high tea, not to mention our delightful society, 
and other varieties.” 

Barbara hesitated; it was plain that to re- 
fuse would be to deprive herself of a great 
pleasure, yet her face showed that she was 
about to do so. 

“If you'll not come, we must give up the 
game,” he urged; ‘“‘we are an uneven num- 
ber, and we can’t leave one of the young 
ladies to sit still; unless you take pity on us, 
we shall be condemned to unmitigated dull- 
ness.” 

But Barbara still hesitated, and he persuaded 
and teased till she looked ready to laugh and 
ery both at once; and the children ran riot un- 
disturbed. At last she consented, almost fret- 
fully, apparently to get rid of his impor- 
tunities. 

‘‘Thank you ever so much,” he began; but 
she cut him short. ; 

“Please go away now,” she said, ‘“‘or these 
children will turn the house upside down.” 

“T’m gone; only tell me why you refused to 
come at first?” 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Howland.” 

* But why did you?” 

“Johnny Saunders, come and say your les- 
son,’”’ she called, regardless of his presence. 

«+ Please’m, I can’t.” P 

“Oh, you naughty boy! haven’t you learned 
it yet?” i 1 





««Yes’m, L did; but I ain’t no good of my feet, 
for Joe Cappell’s tied me fast.” 

‘“‘Then Joe Cappell had better untie you 
before I come there,” said Barbara, severely, 
though her dignity was somewhat upset by a 
titter from the irreverent Howland. 

The untying business proved a work requir- 
ing much time and noise; but Johnny Saun- 
ders reached the mistress’s desk at last, and 
stood a perfect monument of childish mischief 
and wickedness, so entirely innocent of any 
knowledge of his lesson that Howland was in 
a state of ecstatic enjoyment. 

*‘ What is the equator?” demanded Barbara. 

«‘The principal river in South Asia,” pro- 
nounced Johnny, unabashed. 

Howland laughed outright, and the whole 
school joined. At another time Barbara would 
have been amused, but to-day something made 
her nervous and irritable; she was almost 
ready to cry as she turned toward the window. 

“If you don’t go,” she said, “I can’t get to 
Fernlands—it’s not right to interrupt me.”’ 

Howland was grave enough in an instant, 
and after a word or two of apology, he dis- 
appeared, and left Barbara free to devote her 
whole energies to the duties of the hour. 

It was a fearfully long one to her; net a 
child there so thoughtful as she when the hands 
of the little clock on her desk crept round to 
the marks which gave them all liberty. The 
children went shouting and whooping off toward 
the woods, and Barbara locked her desk, put 
on her hat, and walked slowly homeward, 
looking as solemn and absorbed as if she had 
forgutten there was a visit, and pleasure, and 
gay society in store for her. 

Grandma Gaylord had gone to spend the day 
with a neighbor; chere was nobody at home 
but cross-eyed old Eunice, who had lived in 
the brown cottage so many years that she con- 
sidered herself its mistress ; and as Eunice was 
a model in the way or taciturnity, Barbara's 
inclination for silence was not disturbed. 

She went up to her chamber and began to 
dress for her visit; but she was by ne means 
quick about the business, though it was evident 
that she did not linger because she was over- 
fanciful in regard to her appearance. Yet only 
a fortnight ago the thought of a visit to Fern- 
lands had been a pleasurable excitement to the 
girl; but that was before Maria Anderson had 
come up from the great city, with her airs and 
graces, and: her proud, insolent face, which 
Barbara could ‘not help. disliking, even. while 
she admitted its beauty. Barbara had seen her 
first at church; and coniing out, Howland’s 
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sister, Mrs. Reeves, introduced the two, and 
Barbara was treated to the haughtiest bow and 
glance any woman had ever given her, and her 
soul rose in wrath at once, though she told 
herself over and over, as people always do, 


. that she did not care in the least. 


Once since that she had accepted an invita- 
tion one evening to Fernlands, and it was so 
genuinely uncomfortable that she almost made 
up her mind never to go there again. She had 
_ often met Howland and Miss: Anderson in her 
walks, they dashing by on horseback or be- 
hind his fast trotters; once or ‘twice she had 
seén Mrs. Reeves, and received a kind, affec- 
tionate greeting; but she had not been sent for 
to the house, and so she was''able to hold fast 
to her resolution.of not going while the guests 
from town remained. 

And she was vexed with herself for having 
been so easily persuaded that afternoon. She 
had three minds to hunt up one of her pupils 
and send Mrs. Reeves an. exeuse, only that 
seemed giving the matter more importance 
than it deserved. She would go; very pro- 


bably it would not be pleasant, still it might, 
if Charles Howland was as kind to her as he 
used to be before the great heiress arrived. 
Then she fouud she was thinking that, and told 


herself it was not at all what she meant. In 
fact, she meant nothing, and her heart ached, 
and she wanted to ery—and just then Eunice 
shouted from below, 

«It’s a going on to half past four; unless you 
mean to get there to-morrow, I guess you’d 
better start.” 

So Barbara obeyed the suggestion, and set 
off without further waste of time. It was a 
pleasant walk to Fernlands, not more than a 
mile from the cottage, by taking a field-path 
which led into Mrs. Reeves’ grounds—a path 

"so fresh and clean, these sunny days, that Bar- 
bara’s’pet boots and prettiest summer-dress ran 
no risk of injury 

She came out of the grove at the side of the 
house just by the croquet-ground where the 
whole party had assembled.. Mrs. Reeves saw 
and immediately came forward to welcome 
her in her pleasant, friendly way, and to scold 
her for being so late. Other people came, and 
she was made much of; but Mr. Howland was 
so deeply occupied in showing Maria Anderson! 
some éecret of the game, that he didinot even 
appear conscious of her arrival; and’ Barbara 
wondéred why, when they were! all so kind, 
she should still feel gloomy, and wish that she 
fiad staid at home 

: (hen he was ealled away to the: heuse fora 





few moments, and while the party was waiting 
his return to begin the game, Miss Anderson 
came up to the spot where Barbara was stand- 
ing, accidentally, it appeared, for she looked 
surprised when she saw the little school- 
mistress, then allowed her face gradually to 
assume a glance of recognition, though as if it 
was a good deal of trouble todo so. She was 
an adept in the various insolent arts by which 
a woman can be rude to one of her own sex, and 
still preserve a decent show of good breeding. 

**Ah, Miss Lake, I think! How do you do 
to-day?” and she touched the eye-glass’ that 
hung at her chatelaine, as much as to ‘say, 
‘I’m not quite certain, but it’s too great an 
effort to use this to find out.” 

“I’m quite well,” Barbara answered, not in 
the least confused, though she could not keep 
her ready color from rising, and felt sorely 
vexed with herself therefor. 

«You look ‘very warm,” pursued Miss An- 
derson. ‘I suppose you walked up from the 
village.’’ 

“Talways walk,” said Barbara; “ because 
I have no other way of getting about.” 

‘*Oh!” said Miss Anderson, and give a little 
shiver of contemptuous pity. ‘ Walking always 
flushes one so.” 

“Yes,” replied Barbara, and decided that 
she might as well try her talent too at ill- 
nature. ‘But we fair women can bear it, you 
know—it’s only the brunettes that get maho- 
gany-color.” 

Miss Anderson’s black eyes flashed, and 
Barbara felt thoroughly ashamed of having 
been betrayed into such a petty bit of spite, 
though attacking her with her own weapons 
was the only way to endure a woman like the 
heiress, for unless people gave her back sharp 
words, she believed ‘herself safe in walking 
over them, and never failed to attempt it. 

«You were fortunate in choosing to-day for 
your call,’”’ said she, trying one shot: more; 
* only I’m afraid the croquet-party had just an 
even number.’’: 

‘I suppose, then, Mrs. Reeves counted on 
some one of her visitors’ having a dread of 
getting flushed,” returned Barbara, ‘‘as she 
sent her brother down to invite me.” 

Then she went away and joined a little group 
of people she knew—that’sort of encounter’ was 
not at all to her taste; but each time they! met 
Miss ‘Anderson had‘treated her with such uni- 
form rudeness, she began to feel it. a wéaknese 
not to punish her, She left the heiress furious, 
as) the young lady had looked: upon her as a 
pretty sort of doll, who could easily be cowed 
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and taught her place; and it did not suit Miss 
Anderson to see the little schoolmistress so 
evidently at home and comfortable in Fern- 
lands, 

Presently, Mr. Howland came back, the game 
was beginning, and he had only time to get 
near Barbara long enough to say, 

«I was afraid you did not mean to come! I 
hope you are not vexed still, because I laughed 
at Johnny Saunders ?” 

He said it all hurriedly, for Miss Anderson 
was beckoning to him. Barbara did not see 
that; she only thought it was because he was 
in haste to get away, ond, for the life of her, 
she could not help answering pettishly. He 
gave her one glance of surprise, made some 
excuse, and went off to Miss Anderson ; indeed, 
he could not have done otherwise, considering 
the persistence of her signals. 

lt was a long, dull game to Barbara, and 
there were few people whom she knew well; 
so, in spite of Mrs. Reeves’ efforts, she had a 
lonely, desolate feeling come over her, and 
wondered at her own folly in accepting the 
invitation. It was not until everybody began 
to move toward the house in search of their 
tea, that Barbara found Mr. Howland near her 


again, only as he had passed her in the pro- 
gress of the play, having no leisure for more 
than a pleasant word or glance. 

“You look tired,” he said, joining her near 


the veranda. ‘I’m afraid you have not en- 
joyed yourself.” 

She smiled, and got up a pretty fib as a mat- 
ter of duty. 

‘You are so very polite, that I’m inclined to 
doubt the sincerity of your speech,” he an- 
swered, laughing. 

‘““Why should you think I’ve not enjoyed my- 
self?” she asked. 

“Partly, perhaps, because I have not, and 
so took it for granted that everybody else must 
be bored. However, you had Forsyth with 
you. I believe the women all consider him an 
antidote to weariness or boredom.” 

Barbara had hated him intensely for hover- 
ing about her; but, of course, she would have 
died rather than say so.” 

‘«He’s very witfy and good-natured,” she 
said; and Towing pulled his mustache in 
silence. 

Just then the obnoxious individual in ques- 


tion appeared from the house—Howland was | 


wanted for something. 

“That’s the bore of playing host,” he grum- 
bled, as Mr. Forsyth uttered the announce- 
ment; and he could have strangled his friend 
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with pleasure, particularly for venturing to 
laugh. 

**He’s a sulky old bear, Miss Lake,” said 
Forsyth. ‘Tea is not ready, so please let me 
show you that view from the lawn.”’ 

Barbara, recollecting the tedious game of 
croquet, during which Howland had been so 
patient under Miss Anderson’s attentions 
(though Barbara put it the other way) was 
quite ready to do anything to prove her indif- 
ference; so off she started with her new ad- 
mirer, and left Howland to fulfill or neglect his 
duties, as he might see fit. 

At tea the two were nowhere near each 
other; Mrs. Reeves had taken Barbara under 
her wing, and would not hear of the girl’s 
wish to slip away before it got dark, and find 
her road home by the field-path. Her hostess 
tried to persuade her to stay all night, and 
when Barbara would not listen tu that, in- 
sisted on sending’ her’ home in the carriage, 
and was so urgent, that Barbara could not per- 
sist in her refusal without rudeness. 

Howland did hear the end of the laughing 
discussion. - He had risen from the table, and 
sauntered toward them; he settled matters at 
once by saying, decidedly, 

“Tam going to drive Miss Lake home my- 
self.” 

«That's right,” returned Mrs. Reeves. Be- 
fore Barbara could utter a word, out rang Miss 
Anderson’s voice, she having managed to get 
near, and the voice was misery to Barbara, for 
it said, 

“QO! we'll have a party, and go; it’s such a 
beautiful moonlight evening; won’t that be 
nice, Miss Lake ?” 

There “ras no negation or demur possible; 
before anybody could speak, Miss Anderson 
had arranged the whole affair, even to the per- 
sons who were to go. Having settled it to her 
own satisfaction, and managed to make it ap- 
pear as much Howland’s doing as her own, she 
forced Mrs. Reeves to say it was time for the 
dancing to begin, and then immediately turned 
toward her host. 

“I’ve not forgotten that I am engaged to 
you for the first,”” she said, took his arm, tap- 
ped Barbara playfully on the shoulder with 
her fan, and walked her victim off. He was 
too thorough a gentleman to appear otherwise 
than content; and little Barbara watched the 
pair with eyes that hurt and burned, as if she 
had cried for a week, and again she wondered 
why she had been silly enough to accept the 
invitation to come among these fine, idle peo- 
ple. 
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The various groups began to move toward 
the drawing-room, and Barbara found herself 
made captive by Forsyth, to the envy and 
rage of three quarters of the women, though 
she would gladly have relinquished him. He 
would not be given up; he had rushed intoa 
wild admiration of the pretty country girl, 
and was so delighted to find he could be en- 
thusiastic once more, that he had three minds 
to propose to her on the spot. 

It was long after ten o’clock before Barbara 
was permitted to go; then she found that How- 
land was to drive his phaeton, with Miss An- 
derson beside him on the box. The heiress 
had arranged it all herself, and Barbara found 
Forsyth still her companion, with a couple of 
female nonentities thrown in as make-weights. 
It was a beautiful night, and Miss Anderson 
and Forsyth chattered incessantly. Howland 


was busy with his horses, Barbara near angry. 


with sheer weariness, .and the two make- 

weights giggling and ejaculating at proper in- 

tervals. They drove up to the little brown 

cottage, that looked like a great. bird’s-nest 

among its sheltering vines and trees, with the 

yellow moonlight glorifying it into new beauty. 
‘What a pretty spot,” said Forsyth. 


“Such a comical little. place,” drawled Miss 


Anderson. ‘Do you really live here, dear 
Miss Lake; why, how on earth do you manage 
to get in?” 

Forsyth was helping Barbara out of the 


phaeton, and she heard him mutter something ‘ 


opprobrious in regard to the heiress. The fact 
that anybody noticed kept Barbara from feel- 
ing vexed. 

“Tf you should even come to see me, I will 
show you how we get in, Miss Anderson,” she 
said. ‘*Good-night all! It’s too bad to have 
given you so much trouble, Mr. Howland.” 

She was gone like a flash, and Forsyth did 
not overtake her till she reached the door. 

‘“‘Won’t you shake hands?’’ he asked. 
“‘Mayn’t Mrs. Reeves bring me to see you, 
please ?” 

«Oh, yes,” Barbara answered, indifferently ; 
*¢only I’m always busy nearly ; but maybe you 
couldn’t get in,” she added, beginning to laugh, 
and the joyous sound floated through the still 
night, and caused Charley Howland to wince, 
and bite his mustache savagely. 

‘¢ That girl’s a born—” began Forsyth. 

“ Heircss,” added Barbara, quickly. 

“Exactly! What a fool Howland must be 
to endure her. I never thought. he cared so 
thuch for money,” returned Forsyth; and as 
he really did not mean to be ill-natured, of 





course his words sank into Barbara’s mind, 
and bore their fruit. 

The very next day, after sehool hours were 
over, Forsyth and Mrs. Reeves drove to the 


-eattage; but Barbara chanced to have gone 


out, much to old Eunice’s indignation, though 
she had gone at the autocrat’s request. But 
the day after that was Saturday, and Barbara’s 
day of freedom, a fact which Forsyth had dis- 
covered, and took advantage of accordingly. 
He came and asked her to go to walk, and 
while they were absent, Howland, having man- 
aged to escape from Miss Anderson’s clutches, 
called at the cottage, and received scant mea- 
sure of civility from Eunice, whose ideas were 
old-fashioned, and who thought, as she told 
Barbara later, ‘one chap at a time was en- 
ough for any girl to have hangin’ about her.” 

On Sunday Barbara met them all at church, 
but Miss Anderson and fate defeated a little 
plan Howland had formed during service. The 
heiress fastened herself to his arm, and he had 
the pleasure of seeing Forsyth walk off by 
Barbara’s side, and this time he was ina fierce 
rage'with the little schoolmistress, and men- 
tally called ber a flirt, and anathematized her 
as heartless, after the fashion of his sex, at 
such untoward moments. 

Before all these present mishaps and mis- 
understandings arose between the two, there 
had been six. weeks of delightful acquaintance, 
during which there was not a single cloud to 
disturb the brightness. It wasrather hard on 
them both to have their pretty romance so 
rudely broken ; but of course they helped the 
matter along by believing the worst of each 
other, and accepting every word and action in 
a different sense from that in which it was 
meant. 

Much of this was apparent to Miss Ander- 
son. That young lady had come to Fernlands 
for the express purpose of allowing Howland 
to ask herself and her shekels asa gift. She 
had given him every opportunity so to do dur- 
ing the previous winter in town; but as he 
had not taken advantage thereof, she intended 
there should be a different ending this time, 
even if she had to stoop to conquer. 

Barbara fully determined to persist in her 
resolution not to joim the Fernlands’ party in 
their search after amusement; but she found 
herself constantly forced to break new vows, 
owing to the persistence with which Mrs. 
Reeves and Forsyth overwhelmed her with im- 
portunities. The latter, indeed, made no secret 
of his admiration, and, thanks to Miss.Ander- 
son, Charley Howland was made to believeahat © 
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Barbara received his attentions with more 
than pleasure. The coolness betweén the pair 
increased rapidly, and, ‘as Howland; ‘in sheer 
desperation, commenced a sort of lazy flirta- 
tion with the heiress, she began to believe that 
her plans were nearing success. An accident 
nearly upset ‘them. ' Barbara and Howland 
chanced to meet alone in his sister’s private 
morning-room one day, and, after a few: mo- 
ments attempt at dignity, fell a talking, and 
would have got at a solution of their troubles, 
had it not been’ for Miss Anderson’s inoppor- 
tune entrance. She was always flitting about 
where she had the least business, and her fa- 
miliar directed her hither: 

It made the’ heiress take a new resolution, 
and, having concocted her fresh scheme, it 
seemed to her that there were two chances out 
of three of its success. 

Only the next ‘afternoon, as Barbara was sit- 
ting alone in her school-room, after the schol- 
ars had gone, setting copies, correcting exer- 
cise-books, and looking much more dreary and 
poetical than agreed with the commonplace 
task, she was startled by somebody speaking 
close at her elbow. She was nervous in these 
days, and nearly upset her desk; then she 
looked, and saw the heiress with her black 
eyes brighter than ever, and her face more 
disagreeably handsome than usual. 

“Did I frighten you?” she asked, laughing 
heartily as she always could at other people’s 
annoyances. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Anderson,” said Bar- 
bara, calmly enough, forcing back her self- 
possession. ‘*Won’t you sit down? There’s 
only a bench to offer you. I don’t have visi- 
tors here often, else I’d have an easy chair.” 

‘I’ve been into the village, and thought I’d 
just look in at you,” explained the heiress. 

“You are very good,” said Barbara. 

‘«¢ And here you sit, like a pretty robin ina 
bower,” pursued Miss Anderson, eying her 
sharply. 

“That sounds like poetry,” returned Bar- 
bara, laughing; and Miss Anderson laughed 
too, hough she appeared oddly preoccupied. 

“T believe you're a good little soul,” said 
she, suddenly. 

“Many thanks for the information,” quoth 
Barbara, and did a little mock humility, look- 
ing rather scornful the while. 

“Oh, don’t tease me!” exclaimed the heir- 
ess, “else I shall cry! T came here on pur- 
pose to tell you a secret. I must tell some- 
body, else'my heart will break, and you’re the 
only soul near whom I can trust.” 








Somehow Barbara felt as if a cold wind had 
suddenly blown ‘across her naked heart; but 
she sat very quiet, and said something suitable 
to the occasion. 

“I’m 80 nervous, I’d like to cry,”’ continued 
the heiress, and tried to squeeze out a few 
tears ; but the effort was so unsuccessful, that 
she speedily gave’ it up. “You don’t ask mé 
what it is,’ she continued, fretfully. 

“T thought you’ were going to tell me,” re- 
plied Barbara, having much ado not to shiver 
and shake under the sharp eyes of the other. 

“Tt’s a great secret, you understand?” 

Barbara nodded. 

“ My mother and step-father will be furious ; 
they had set their hearts on my marrying a 
relative of his. I know they will persecute 
me horribly, so I dare not let it be known; 
but I must tell somebody; do comfort me; do 
say something nice!”’ 

She hid her face in her hands, and tried to 
sob, but it was not well done. 

“Don’t sit there like a statue,” she cried, 
finding that she could do histrionics best in 
words. 

«But “You’ve not told me what it is,’ ob- 
served Barbara, in a slow, calm voice. 

“But you know—you understand !” 

‘IT am very stupid, I fear——” 

‘““Why,” interrupted the heiress, ‘“‘I am 
secretly engaged to him! Nobody must know 
it, not even his sister! You'll not tell; but 
you'll help me; you'll be good to me; I like 
you so much, and so does he.” 

‘*You are leaving me still in the dark,” re- 
turned Barbara, and her voice was slower and 
quieter than ever. ‘‘‘ Who is the ‘he’ I am to 
congratulate ?” 

*‘Oh, you’re not to let him dream you know 
it. Promise—swear !” cried the heiress, clasp- 
ing her hands tragically, then forgetting to 
wait for Barbara’s answer, in her eagerness 
to add—* But you can guess who it is ?” 

‘¢ Not In the least,” said Barbara, as quickly 
and clearly as if she were not telling a fib; 
but, indeed, considering all things, one could 
not much blame her. ‘Who is it, Miss An- 
derson ?”’ 

The heiress turned her head away to hide 
the blush that’ was not on hér cheeks, and 
whispered the name. 

“Oh, Mr. Howland,” repeated Barbara, and 
was proud of her own composure. ‘And you 
have a little secret too. Iam sure that makes 
it all the pleasanter, and how nice of you to 
tell me.” 

“You'll be true; you'll not tell?” gasped 
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the heiress, clutching wildly at Barbara’s 
hands, which Barbara was careful to keep out 
of her reach. 

‘“‘Certainly not,” she replied. 

Miss Anderson sobbed and gasped a little, 
closely watching Barbara from behind her 
handkerchief, though she might as well have 
watched the wooden pillar against which she 
leant, for any sign the girl’s cold face afforded. 
Then the heiress poured out a broken and yery 
sketchy tale, discovered it was late, and, after 
a tender leave-taking, hurried away. 

Barbara sat there till the sun went down— 
not working, not weeping—staring blankly /at 
the pile of. copy-books. . The last glow of red 
light faded, the.room grew chill, the shadows 
started up like ghosts about her, and she re- 
membered it was time to go home. She rose, 
got her hat, locked the door behind her with 
an odd feeling that she had just locked her 
heart and her youth in a black tomb, and 
walked away, as quiet as ever. 

Only the very next day, Mr. Forsyth over- 
took her, on her way back from school, and, 
in very nice fashion, offered himself and his 
fortune for her acceptance. He was dread- 
fully in earnest, and, for a few moments, as 
she listened to the picture he painted, of the 
freedom, the new life he could give her, Bar- 
bara’s mind was troubled by the thought that 
perbaps the best thing she could do was to let 
him take her away forever. 

Only an instant—not long enough to make 
her waver—then she knew it would be a sin, 
not only wicked to herself, but more wicked to 
him, for she could never give him other than 
the coldness. of regard and esteem. She had 
to tell him this, and then he went off, behay- 
ing to the last in so manly a fashion, that Bar- 
bara did for him what she had not done for 
herself, during the long, horrible hours which 
had elapsed since Miss Anderson’s uncalled-for 
confidence, shed a few tears, and blamed her- 
self that she could not have spoken at least a 
word of comfort, 

After Mr. Forsyth’s departure, the group at 
Ferlands changed as often as the colors of a 
kaleidoscope, during the next two weeks, but 
through all the comings and goings, Miss An- 
derson kept her place. Barbara had only been 
twice to the house. She contrived to avoid 
Mrs. Reeves’ visits, to return polite refusals to 
numerous notes, asking for her company, and 
thrice to escape without being seen by Charley 
Howland, when he, called at the cottage, in- 
solently enough, as Barbara said to herself. 
Fortunately for her, Mr. Forsyth had told Mrs. 





Reeves the story of his rejection, so that made 
a show of reason for Barbara’s behavior; she 
was afraid of-being laughed at or scolded. 

But one day Mrs. Reeves drove down to the 
brown cottage, and caught her. She would 
take no denial; Barbara must and, should go 
back to luncheon, The whole troop of guests 
had gone off on an expedition to some lake and 
glen, and.Mrs, Reeves could have her favorite 
to herself for awhile. 

‘¢T planned it on purpose,’’ said she. ‘* Now 
get your hat, while I say a word to dear grand- 
ma, and off we go.” 

There was no decent pretext for refusing, 
and Barbara had no. reason now, exoept that 
she dreaded to see the place where she had 
been so happy, look changed and forlorn under 
the coldness of her present life, 

“ You’re grown thin, I declare.’’ Mrs. Reeves 
averred. ‘You work too hard, and you’ve 
been fretting about that poor man you sent off. 
Well, well, don’t try: to frown; I'll not saya 
word more.” 

The visit did Barbara good, in spite of the 
shiver and chill that came back, as she en- 
tered the pretty morning-room, where she had 
so often sat in those first delightful weeks of 
summer, while Charley Howland read aloud, 
or talked pleasant nonsense, which took a deep 
significance from a hundred earnest looks and 
shades of manner, 

In the middle of the afternoon, the party 
came back unexpectedly enough. They had 
missed the road, and finally did their picnic 
luncheon in a convenient wood, and rushed 
homeward. 

It, was sometime before Barbara could get 
away from the people she knew; but she suc- 
ceeded at last, and stole off into the garden, 
meaning to get. from there to the Chestnut 
Grove, and so gain the field-path which led 
homeward. 

But the first turn in the walk brought her 
face to face with Charley Howland. In the 
house he had only spoken a few words to her, 
and then disappeared ;, now he stood straight 
in her road, so that she could not escape, and 
as she glanced shyly into his face, she saw he 
looked pale and worn in spite of his happiness. 

. “IT knew. you would come this way,” he said. 
“I won’t detain you; but I must ask you a 
question.” 

‘Ask me?” returned Barbara, and took a 
firm grasp of her pride, so that she might ap- 
pear calm. 

ss Yea. 


What has changed you so; how have 
I offended you?” . 
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He fixed his great, dark eyes on her face 
with a reproachful glance, which angered her. 

«T am neither changed or offended,”’ she re- 
plied, coldly. ‘Let me pass, pray; I’ve no 
time for comedy.” 

« For shame, Barbara!’’ he exclaimed, hotly. 
«That is not like you! I will tell you what I 
meant to, though. I love you—I—— Oh, Bar- 
bara, you are breaking my heart.” 

She raised her hand, as if to ward off a blow. 
Her face grew ashen; her eyes shot fire with 
the quick passion that thrilled her. 

‘- How dare you insult me in this way !” she 
exclaimed. 

“Insult you? Oh, Barbara, is it an insult 
to tell you that I love you?” 

«Yes, under the circumstances! Nobody 
but a coward would have done it! You thought 
I would be silent ; that you could trifle with me 
—outrageme! Oh, you shall see that Iam able 
to revenge myself, and I’ll do it—yes, I will!” 

He stood staring at her in dumb surprise. 
She ran forward a few steps, and he followed 
her mechanically. Her eyes had caught the 
flutter of a woman’s garinents in the adjoining 
path. 

‘‘Miss Anderson,” she called, “‘ come here, 
quickly.” 

The heiress had been spying about, fearing 
that the pair might be together; and having 
heard of their whereabouts was hastening to 
interrupt the interview. 

At Barbara’s imperious summons, she came 
toward them, crying, ; 

“Who called? What is it? Oh, Barbara 
Lake, and—— Why, what do you want, Mr. 
Howland ?” 

“I? Nothing,” he replied, and stood look- 
ing from one woman to the other. 

“It was I who called you,” exclaimed Bar- 
bara, pale with rage, so stung by the insult 
she believed herself to have received, that she 
could not control her passion. ‘I choose you 
to hear. Let him say it over before you!” 

“«T have no objection, Miss Lake, if that will 
afford you the slightest satisfaction,” said How- 
land, calmly. 

“ Why—why—what is it ?”’ stammered Maria 





Anderson, turning a greenish white with sud- 
den dread. 

Barbara was roused to new fury by his 
words and manner. He was daring her; he 
did aot believe she would speak! 

“This man has presumed to tell me of his 
love—your betrothed, Miss Anderson. It is 
for you to answer him, not me.” 

Miss Anderson turned a more sickly white, 
and Howland burst out laughing. 

‘There’s an ending to a tragic scene,” said 
he, controlling himself quickly. ‘‘ Pray ask 
her, Miss Anderson, how she got that idea in 
her head.” 

“Yes, how odd! Ob, I—it was just a joke, 
Barbara,” faltered the heiress, while Barbara’s 
head went round and round, and Howland’s 
eyes drove Miss Anderson nearly mad. “A 
pair of idjots !’’ she shrieked, suddenly, giving 
free vent to her pain and wrath. ‘“ Barbara 
Lake, I’ll pay you well for this !”’ 

With an insane, sounding burst of sobs and 
unintelligible words, she darted off, and the 
two stood there alone. In the midst of the 
whirl in her brain, Barbara heard his dear 
voice, saying, 

‘‘We don’t need any explanation now—we 
both understand! Barbara! Barbara! I haven’t 
deceived myself. You do care—you do! Come 
to me, Barbara—mine—my very own.” 

She crept silently into the shelter of the lov- 
ing arms which stretched themselves to clasp 
her, and there was no word spoken for many 
moments, though they could have both sworn 
they were talking all the while. 

Late that evening, when Howland returned 
from the brown cottage, his sister met him 
with a lame explanation on the part of the 
heiress. She had only meant a joke, and asked 
him to say that he believed her. He was happy 
enough to say anything to please anybody, 
and the next morning Miss Anderson and her 
maid, departed. 

Of course, so contemptible a woman as she 
would not believe it; but there was never any 
further explanation between the lovers ; and her 
name never even gained the honor of mention 
or thought in the midst of their happiness. 
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Tae paths that lead us to God’s throne, 
3 worn by children’s fegt;., . 
So smalt, and yet so difficult, 
Ate wavs bY which we meet. 


We cannot know their childish hearts, 
We cannot. know their grief, 

Althongh we, too, were children once, 
And years gone by are brief. 











“Dip any of you fellows ever see a dragon ? 
A real, live-dragon ?” 

The speaker was Charley Stone. The place 
was the smoking-room of the Club. 

“A dragon!” It was a chorus of derisive 
voices that replied: 

“Yes! You laugh because you have never 
seen one. I.don’t want to berude,’’ said Char- 
ley, coolly looking around the circle, ‘ but it 
seems to me you’re quite as absurd, in spite of 
your boasted civilization, as the Bengalees, 
who, because they have never seen ice, think 
you’re chaffing them, when you say that rivers 
freeze over.” 

“But a dragon,” cried Jack Stanton, with a 
guffaw, ‘‘a real, live dragon !” 

“Yes! adragon,” retorted Charley. ‘¢ Haven’t 
we authority for it in both sacred and profane. 
history? The Scriptures speak of dragons. 
The army of Regulus, in Africa, killed some- 
thing very like a dragon. The traditions of 
all peoples and races speak of dragons, from 
the polished Greek to the pig-eyed Chinese.” 

‘« Myths, my dear fellow, myths,’’ said Jack, 
sententiously. ‘There never were dragons.” 

“Pardon me. What else was the Saurian? 
Go into a geological museum, and you will see, 
any day, the skeleton of the monster. That 
settles the question, as to whether there ever 
were dragons or not.” 

“Very well put,” said Jack, lighting a fresh 
segar. ‘I give that part up.’ 

“The next point is, were they cotemporary 
with man? Now we know that the reindeer 
of France, the urus, and the Siberian mam- 
moth, once supposed to have been Pre-Adamite, 
survived until the human species appeared on 
earth. Which is the more probable, that some 
of the Saurian tribe lived down to the advent 
of man, or that the idea of so strange and ab- 
normal a monster should have been evolved out 
of what the Germans cull ‘the inner con- 
sciousness’ of a savage or savages ?” 

“Well,” said Jack, pulling his mustache, 
perplexedly, “I should think the former.”’ 

‘* Moreover, the dragon, as he has been tra- 
ditionally pictured by the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, for thousands of years, is, making due allow- 
ance for the low state of art among those people, 
a very graphic representation of a Saurian.” 
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“So he is,” cried Jack. ‘I never thought 
of that before.”’ 

‘Now, the only remaining question,” went 
on Charley, pinching a new segar before he 
lighted it ‘is this—has the Saurian lived down 
to. our time? In remote and primeval regions, 
such as you still find, occasionally, in South 
America and Africa; in those vast morasses, 
which, geologically speaking, are like the 
earlier, formations, it is yet possible—is it 
not ?—that Saurians, that is dragons, may be 
found.” 

“If you put it.in that way,” cried Jack, 
‘‘egad | you may be more than half right.” 

*¢ More than half right ?” thundered Charley. 
“IT know! am right, altogether. Why, I've 
both seen and shot a dragon.” 

«Shot a dragon!” cried Jack, jumping from 
his chair, as if a bullet had hit him. 

The wonder, and amazement were not con- 
fined to Jack. The most eager curiosity—a 
curiosity that was half incredulous, I must con- 
fess—was in every countenance, as Charley, 
coolly knocking the ashes from his segar, and 
looking steadily at each of ug in succession, 
went on. : ; 

‘Tt was down on the western coast of Africa, 
mind you,”’ he said, a good way. south of the 
Bight of Benin, where we had been driven by 
stress of weather, that I saw the monster. I 
was, at that time, supercargo on the good 
barque Samaritan; Bob Cushman being master 
and principal owner. Bob was of a first-rate 
old Boston sea-faring family, and had just been 
getting married, and his wife, as plucky a girl 
as ever lived, insisted on going out with him. 
We had a charming time, for a while; fair 
winds; everything we could desire, At last a 
gale struck us, that lasted, off and on, for nearly 
three weeks. In all that time we didn’t get a 
solitary observation. When the storm had 
blown itself out, we found ourselves hundreds 
of miles from our course, and had nothing to 
do but,to beat back, with baffling winds, no end 
of thunder-storms, and beastly, hot calms! 

‘‘Two months passed im this way. Finally 
we sighted land, and as we were nearly out of 
water, and two-thirds of eur crew were down 
with fever, we rati’for it at ones, though we 
knew it was the fever-cursed African coast. 
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«We dropped anchor in a swollen, muddy, 
swirling river, with mangroves coming close 
down to the water’s edge, and millions of mon- 
keys chattering in the dense forest on either 
side; and the next evening, manning a boat 
with what of our crew was left fit for duty, we 
set forth to look for fresh water. So short- 
handed were we, that, when we mustered 
finally for this expedition, there wasn’t a single 
able-bodied man we could leave behind with 
Bob’s wife, But she, brave girl, said it didn’t 
matter. ‘You'll not be gone more than a day 
or two,’ she declared, ‘and I don’t mind being 
left alone for that time.. Fortunately there are 
no natives about here to do one harm.’ 

«We took the flood-tide, as the moon rose, 
and pulled steadily up stream. 

« About an hour after midnight, we came to 
a high bluff, and landing at its foot, found a 
delicious spring, which bubbled up, clear and 
cool, amid luxuriant grasses and flowers, that 
reminded us of dear, old New England. We 
had taken soundings, all the way along, and 
found there was depth of water enough to 
bring the barque up to the bluff; so, resting 
till the tide turned, we started again for the 
mouth of the river with the ebb. 

“It was a sight of extraordinary beauty. 
We, who live in northern climes, have no 
idea of the splendor of the heavens, in the 
tropics. The larger stars come out as brilliant 
as New England moons, and the moon is as 
bright almost as the sun here, only more 
silvery. The banks, on either hand, were 
covered with luxuriant vegetation: great man- 
groves that sent their contorted, snake-like 
roots far out into the river; gigantic trees, 
covered with long, trailing moss, or hung with 
huge leaves, that flapped, silently, in the still 
night-air, like the wings of weird birds. The 
day was just breaking, as we entered the reach 
of the river, where the barque lay moored; a 
close, sultry, foggy morning, like an August 
one at home, only-a hundred times intensified. 

«Poor Bob had been nervous and excited, 
ever since’we had left the bluff. He had a pre- 
sentiment, he said, that something was going 
to happen to his wife; and he urged the men, 
continually, to greater speed, though the poor 
fellows, tired out with their long pull, were al- 
ready doing their best. It was with a cry of 
joy, therefore, that I saw the black hull of the 
barque, with its tracery of yards and rigging 
above, standing out, sharp and clean, against 
the gray, western sky, in which the wan moon 
was just setting. But I had hardly uttered the 
hurrah, when Bob clutched me wildly by the 





arm, and cried hoarsely. ‘Look, look!’ Great 
heavens! what is that?’ P 

“I followed bis horror-struck gaze, and saw 
a sight that froze my very blood, Lying in the 
slime of the shore, between us and the barque, 
but much closer to the latter than to our boat, 
wallowed a vast monster, nameless in shape, 
that, at this instant, raised its repulsive head, 
and seeming to discern the ship for the first 
time, began to put its huge bulk in motion, as 
if to devour this new-found prey. As it rose 
from the mud and reeds of the shore, its vast 
proportions and unsightly figure became dis- 
tinetly visible. Half-crocodile, half-elepbant 
in body, with a large, tapering, scaly tail, and 
with a neck like a giraffe’s, that swayed to 
and fro, as it waddled along, it would have 
been less an object of disgust, if it had not in- 
spired such unspeakable horror. Its legs, and 
the claws at the end of them, were more than 
fins, and were yet not feet. Misshapen, un- 
developed, terrible, gigantic, it rolled, as it 
were, along, leaving a great furrow in the mud 
behind it. . All this time, its enormous head, 
in which glittered two large, fiery-red eyes, 
swung from side to side, as a horse’s when 
weaving, as stable-boys call it; and its hideous 
mouth, filled with steel-like teeth, opened and 
shut, with eager appetite, and a snap that we 
could hear even at our distance, 

‘It soon reached the water, and, sliding 
in, began to swim awkwardly, yet swiftly, to- 
ward the barque. Fora moment, notwithstand- 
ing its apparent intention, I had hoped it was 
not amphibious, and that, therefore, terrible 
as it looked, the vessel and its precious freight 
would be safe from it: But this illusion could 
be indulged in no longer. The monster was 
so much nearer the ship than we were, that, 
long before we could get alongside, its mighty 
jaws would be crunching the timbers like egg- 
shells. Nor was this all. Even if we reached 
the barque, what could we do against such 
an adversary? All this rushed through my 
mind, as the unhappy husband, at my side, 
groaned, ‘Oh! can nothing be done ?’ 

“Nothing done? It was certain death, but 
we would, I said to myself, at least die heroi- 
cally. I never went on any expedition with- 
out my rifle, and my friend was also armed. 
He had clutched his gun, as he spoke, and 
though the range was a long one, took aim, and 
fired. The ball hit the monster, but without 
seriously injuring him. I saw it glance off 
from his scaly hide.. He turned, however, to 
see from what quarter his assailants came, and 
discovering us, wheeled his enormous bulk 
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around, and cresting his neck and head high 
above the water, made rapidly for us, with 
eyes flashing with rage. I fired, almost in- 
stantly, taking his eyes for a mark, hoping in 
this way to reach the brain. But his incessant, 
undulatory movements made it impossible for 
me to be sure in my aim, and [ had the horror of 
seeing that my shot had not even touched the 
dragon, for such I now knew the animal to be. 

‘+ Both rifles, by this time, were discharged, 
and as neither was a breech-loader, the mon- 
ster would, almost certainly, be upon us, be- 
fore we could re-load. 

«« «Turn and pull away, it is our only chance,’ 
Icried. ‘A stern-chase is a long one, and it 
will give some time to re-load.’ But the boat 
remained motionless, and glancing around, I 
saw that part of the crew were cowering in the 
bottom, paralyzed, and that the others had 
frantically leaped overboard ; reason and cour- 
age, in what were otherwise brave and intel- 
ligent fellows, having given way in the face of 
this appalling and unheard-ofdanger. ‘Load, 
load, Bob,’-I shouted at this, ‘and give it to him 
again; he must have a weak spot somewhere.’ 

‘*My answer was the click of the hammer, 
as Bob drew it back to put a cap on his rifle, 
and immediately after came the sharp, ring- 
ing sound of the ball as it sped on its way. I 
did not venture to look up, for I was ramming 
my own ball home, but I knew from the ter- 
rible cry of my friend, that his fire had proved 
as ineffectual, this time, as before. In a flash, 
all that depended on my next shot, the last 
probably that I should ever discharge, blazed, 
vivid and intense, before me. As in a magic- 
lantern I saw, in succession, the awful scenes. 
Once having dispatched us, there would be 
nothing to prevent his wreaking his rage on 
the barque. The vision of what would happen 
there almost unmanned me. But the noise of 
the monster, close at hand, like the quick pad- 
dling of a ferry-boat, stimulated me afresh. I 
had now got my ball home; it was but a mo- 
ment’s work to cap the nipple; then I lifted 
the rifle, and glanced along its shining barrel, 
feeling as if I had a thousand lives beating in 
my veins, and was willing to sell them all. ‘ Fire, 








fire, for God’s sake, fire!’ cried the husband, as 
I paused in this position. But I had resolved 
I would not fire, till I saw, at least, a chance 
of hitting a vulnerable part, or till the huge 
beast was actually upon us. Already this last 
contingency was close at hand. I could hear 
the noise of the creature breathing, and feel 
ois hot breath ; the water around us was, even 
now, swirling and eddying before the disturb- 
ance created by his vast circumference. At 
that instant, as he raised his huge head 
angrily, waving it from side to side, I saw 
what seemed a thinner fold of skin, just where 
the neck and breast met—you see the same in 
a tortoise—a fold that grew thinner yet as it 
was distended by the act of stretching out the 
neck and head. Here, if anywhere, was 4 
vital entrance, for the heart lay directly be- 
hind it. Quick as thought my barrel sought 
it; the hammer fell; the shot rang out on the 
sultry air. ‘Hurrah !’ I shouted, in uncontrol- 
lable excitement, as I saw the blood spout from 
the wound, dyeing the water all around. In- 
stantly the head fell flat on the tide, with a 
swashing sound; the mighty body rolled over 
on its side; and then the dragon floated past 
our boat, the horrible fins and tail thrashing 
the water in the death-agony. 

‘I turned to look at my friend. He had 
fallen, in a dead faint, across the tiller-ropes. 

‘* Well,” continued Charley, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘of course we made for the barque, 
immediately. The happiest moment, I think, 
of all my life was when we leaped on deck, 
and found everything safe. Bob’s pretty wife 
was still asleep ; she had not even heard of the 
monster; and thank heaven! she never saw 
him either, or he might have haunted her 
dreams for weeks. As for us, we got up an- 
chor at once, and made sail. ‘Better go on 
half allowance of water for weeks,’ said Bob, 
‘and be short-handed all the way to Shanghai, 
than stay another hour in this Inferno.’ 

«« But I have since regretted that we did not 
remain long enough to bring away the head of 
the monster, or secure some other trophy of him. 
I could then have proved what you seem to 
doubt—that I shot THE LAST DRAGON.” * 
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Breeze, breeze of the hill, 
Lightly, merrily play, 

Frolic around me while you will; 
When your work is done, away 


Then, as your life is spent 
Laboring, so may I 

Work, at the work that God has sent 
And faithfully doing, die. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 

Tue next morning after the ball Mr. Smith 
arose very cross, and Mrs. Smith slept late, so 
late that Jerusha Maria grew fearfully impa- 
tient, and, having slept off her liberal share of 
the paregoric, wanted to have the usual rough 
and tumble romp on her mother’s bed, a desire 
the drowsy woman repulsed with a half-angry 
growl, that made the child first open her eyes 
wide with astonishment, then fill her mouth 
with indignant screams. These James was 
expected to pacify, while Kate Gorman got the 
breakfast in grim discontent, for she too was 
suffering from want of sleep, and took ven- 
geance on the gridiron and coffee-mill, which 
she banged about viciously, and ground with 
the fury of a Nemisis. 

While Smith eat his solitary breakfast, which 
was in itself enough to sour any man’s temper, 
the coffee being thick with grounds, and the 
fried potatoes bitter with smoke, Boyce opened 
the store, and dragged forth his baskets and 
boxes of merchandise under the sheltering awn- 
ing ; vegetables left over from the. previous 
night, and fruit with a suspicion of decay creep- 
ing through it—for Smith had slept too late for 
the early market hour—and even his stock in 
trade felt the effect of that one nighj’s advent 
into high life, the splendor of which had de- 
moralized his home. Thus it chanced that the 
store work came entirely to Boyce, and that 
interesting child, with her screams, her kicks, 
and wonderful capacity for hair-tugging, fell 
to James, while Kate scolded, and Mrs. Smith 
slept. 

In vain the lad tried to hush the indignant 
young lady; in vain he bent his head, and 
offered a tempting mass of raven curls for her 
hands to revel in. Once ortwice, I am afraid, 
he was tempted to shake her soundly ; in fact, 
he did practice a little in that line, but ended 
it all in fun, and finished by making up faces, 
that turned her continuous howl into shrieks 
of laughter. 

At last Smith went down stairs, wondering 
if there was no way of stopping that child’s 





noise, and wishing that he were a woman with 
nothing to do but sleep till noon, contented as 
a lamb, with an Irish girl slamming things 
about, and an only child yelling Hail Columbia 
in his ears. 

Mrs. Smith was too soundly asleep to hear 
this sarcasm, and the young lady aforesaid 
set up a new tune of offence, feeling deeply 
wronged, when her father passed down stairs, 
without an effort to appease her grief. 

James struggled under these difficulties with 
wonderful patience ; he tossed Miss Smith into 
the air till she caught her breath like a sun- 
fish out of water. He set her down in his lap, 
and trotted her to Boston, with the agility of a 
race horse. He exhibited a pair of red mo- 
rocco boots on her own little feet, which filled 
her with a moment’s admiration, and a burst 
of fervent laughter. He carried her to the 
window, and pointed out her father, who was 
talking with Boyce in front of the store, in an 
earnest and rather excited manner, which did 
not strike him as singular, as everybody was 
restless and excited that morning. But there 
was something strange about Boyce, who 
seemed to be talking in a low, eager voice, and 
watching the thunder-cloud on his employer's 
face, with keen, side-long glances, tbat struck 
the lad who looked on as false and sinister. 

Even the child seemed to notice something 
strage about her father, and stopped crying 
suddenly. For some unaccountable reason the 
boy’s heart fell, and he watched the two as 
they walked back into the store with a feeling 
of vague apprehension. Why, a wiser person 
than himself could not have told; for he had 
done no wrong, and had no enemies, unless 
that young fellow, Boyce, was one. 

This was what had happened in the store 
below. In the hurry of preparation for Mrs. 
Carter’s party, a considerable amount of money 
had been left in the desk, a circumstance that 
seldom happened, and which Smith had always 
provided against, by a deposit every afternoon. 
Before going up to dréss, he had locked the 
desk, and put the key in his pocket, leaving it 
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there when he changed his clothes. When he 
went down in the morning, this money was 
gone, and with it some of the more expensive 
portions of his stock—two or three small boxes 
of choice tea, which bore his private mark, 
and other articles, amounting to the value of 
several hundred dollars. Now these things 
might have been removed from the store by 
one person, but a horse and wagon must have 
been used to carry them away, if they were 
taken any distance. It had been considerably 
after nine the night before when Smith and 
his wife started for the party. Boyce had gone 
out with Kate Gorman directly after, as he 
confessed, having been locked out by James 
Laurence, who retained possession of the key. 
How then could this robbery have taken place 
before ten. Kate Gorman had been about all 
the time, and so was James, who was anxious, 
Boyce said, that the key should be left with 
him. This was all that Boyce knew of the 
matter. He and Kate Gorman had been to- 
gether all the time after they left the store, 
till they returned to it. Early in the evening 


they had watched the guests going into the 
Carter mansion; then they had been at the 
Bowery theatre. 


In fact, every minute of his 
time could be accounted for. But the boy 
James, Boyce knew nothing about him, only 
that he wanted to stay at home, and was ra- 
ther anxious to keep the key, and had fastened 
the door after them when he and Kate went 
out. Of course, there was nothing wrong about 
that. True, money had been missing in small 
sums more than once ; but thieves were adroit, 
and, in the hurry of business, the money 
drawer was left exposed sometimes. There 
was no reason to suspect James, because a few 
dollars had been found missing now and then. 
But for these sagacious hints, perhaps, Mr. 
Smith never would have suspected the boy. 
He knew how adroit burglars could be, and his 
thoughts naturally turned in that direction; 
but Boyce had managed to unite the boy with 
this very idea. Burglars always had accom- 
plices, he said, frequently among the servant 
girls; but that could not be true of Kate Gor- 
man, who was honest as the day was long; be- 
sides, she had been with him all the time, No, 
no, it could not po&sibly be Kate Gorman, nor 
James. Things might look a little squally in 
his direction; but the little chap was true as 
steel ; to suspect him was just nonsense. 
Smith said little. He was a shrewd, close 
man, who kept his thoughts and his money 
very much to himself. He questioned Boyce 
closely enough, and imbibed suspicions con- 





scientiously, that influenced his after action 
to a cruel extent-; but he came to no definite 
conclusion for that day at least. This much 
he settled, Mrs. Smith’was to know nothing 1f 
the robbery; first, because discovery was not 
likely to spring out of much talking, and again, 
because his wife had warned him of danger in 
having so much money in the store. Besides, 
what was the use of telling her? Women were 
always Marplots in such affairs. No, no, he 
would betake himself to a sharp detective, get 
the property back, and then tell his wife. 
Fortunately, she would be far too sleepy that 
day for any special interest in his affairs. 

Boyce was very willing to be silent ; in fact, 
he did not, take lovingly to the investigation, 
and was glad to be rid of it ; his face had been 
unusually pale from the first, and he moved 
uneasily when Smith’s eyes were upon him, as 
if the thought of drawing suspicion on that 
young boy were distressing him. 

Not even to Kate Gorman did the grocer 
mention his loss; but he questioned her in a 
cautious way, and got full confirmation of all 
that Boyce had said. After this, he went toa 
detective, and set him on the alert. 

That day Boyce carried some groceries to 
Mrs. Lambert’s kitchen. He was very inti- 
mate in that region, especially with Robert the 
footman, who, had a face not unlike his own, 
and hair of the same brick-dust hue, a tint 
that Ellen Post admired exceedingly. In fact, 
the waiting-maid’s fancy did not stop there, 
but took in the five feet ten of the footman’s 
entire person. For his sake, she gave a little 
lofty patronage to Boyce, though it was a thorn 
in her side that Robert’s influence had been 
brought to bear on the cook in the same direc- 
tion. 

After all, society is like a tangle of wild 
vines, it is impossible to separate the fruit 
from the leaves that breathe for it. What so- 
ciety is in the mass, families are in detail. 
Each member has an important influence on 
the others. The mistress of a household would 
often be shocked, if she dreamed how com- 
pletely she is the tool and puppet of a servant, 
with more brains and less money than herself; 
or how completely her most sacred thoughts 
are criticised and discussed in the kitchen. 

For some days Miss Spicer had been staying 
with Mrs. Lambert, who was far from well, 
and kent her room, refusing to see any one but 
this girl, who brought her news from their 
outer world, and talked with her continually 
on the only subject she wished to think of. 

Miss Spicer being an active person, erratic 
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in her movements, and fond of talking, had 


only an aggravation. One day sweet as honey- 


many spare hours which could not be spent dew, the next after some one else, flirting, like 
with Mrs. Lambert, who wearied the girl, the} a humming-bird, right before my face, and 


moment her stock of news was exhausted, and 
pined for solitude, being sick at heart, and 
weary of everything. 

Now there was no other: lady in. the house, 
and, as Miss Spicer must fraternize with some 
one, it naturally fell out'that she became inti- 
mate, and even confidential, with Eilen Post. 

A little before Boyce brought his basket of 
groceries into the kitchen, Miss. Spicer and 
Ellen were together in the young lady’s room, 
talking over the merits’ of a changeable silk, 
which Miss Spicer was in suspense about, not 
being quite certain of its effect: upon her com- 
plexion. 

Ellen Post stood in the center of the room, 
with her head crowned with its little French 
cap on one side holding up the breadths of 
shimmering silk, which ‘changed and glistened 
like a pigeon’s neck with each movement of 
her hand. 

“Now, for Mrs. Lambert, I should say at 


once, take it,” she said, with the solemn air of} 


& priestess at the altar; ‘but, for you, Miss 
Spicer, it is different. As a general thing, 
solid colors, and delicate at that, is what I 
éould wish.” ; 

*¢ You think ‘so; Ellen? Well, Iam not sure. 
The silk is exquisitely lovely in itself.” 

‘« Yes, but haven’t you observed, Miss Spicer, 
that the most charming tints in silk are not 
always the most telling, when you get them 
on! There is the dress you wo1s the other 
night. Now, to my mind, that dress was a 
failure.” 

“That dress a failure? ‘ Why, Ellen Post, it 
cost ten dollars a yard.” 

«‘Shouldn’t wonder ; but still, it didn’t come 
up to my expectations. When the madam 
came out, she killed it dead.” 

‘Nothing, I believe; came up to any one’s 
expectations that night. I never.spent such an 
dvening. Every one I knew was out of sorts,” 
said the young lady. 

«‘I’m sure the madam was,”’ answered Ellen. 
« Never saw her'so wild and white'in my life. 
What could have happened? You ought to 
know, Miss Spicer—you, as one might say, 
a part.of the family.” 

“No, Pm not, Ellen (Post, and it’s likely I 
never shall be.” ait 
' «Why, Miss Spicer, I tought it was all set- 








daring to tell me that another girl—one of 
those forward, low creatures that sell goods— 
has rejected him,” 

Ellen Post dropped the silk which she had 
been bolding, and all its shining folds fell in a 
heap on the carpet. 

“ Miss Spicer, you,don’t mean to say that!” 

«Yes, Ido mean to, say just that, and could 
say more. Only think, Ellen Post, of taking 
that girl’s leavings, a creature with hair like 
ink, and eyes hid. away under her lashes like 
a brook sleeping under rushes. Then the im- 
pudence,of her air, walking like au empress, 
and shea shawl-fitter, or a Oh, I would 
give five thousand dollars this very hour to see 
her so disgraced, that he would be ashamed to 
own that he had ever spoken to her. I hate 
her very name!” 

‘‘ What is her name?” inquired Ellen Post. 

‘Laurence. Eva Laurence. Such a name 
for a shop-girl!” 

‘‘Eva.Laurence. I have heard that before. 
The madam kept saying it over in ber sleep the 
night she came home from Mrs. Carter’s party. 
She does not like the girl more than you, I 
am certain, though I never heard her speak the 
name, except in sleep; then it left her lips 
white, as:if her bane had touched them.”’ 

“T should not wonder,’ exclaimed Miss 
Spicer, struck by a sudden idea. <‘‘Didn’t you 
tell me that Mr. Ross, the great artist, called 
here once or.twice ?” 

‘¢ Once; I only remember once; but she re- 
ceived him in her private room—a thing I do 
not remember of any other man—and told me 
to say that she was not at home to a human 
being... He stayed ever so long—three hours, I 
should think.” 

“That is strange,”, said the young lady. 
«*She must, have known him before.” 

‘¢ Miss Spicer, if you’ll promise never to men- 
tion it, I'll tell; you something.” 

** Well, I promise!” 

That man once forced himself into our gar- 
den, trampled down the beds, and insisted on 
finding madam in one of the green-houses, 
where he did find her, and there they. talked 
together in.a strange way. I did not hear 
what.they said, being in another part of the 
garden, ‘and old Sterns there, so that I could 
not get’ closer; but. his voice was loud and 





Hed. I am sure the madam ‘treats you as if; clear, and hers——. Well, F can’t tell you what 
you were her own daughter, and Mr. Ivan——”’ } hers was like; only there was something that 


“There, there, don’t mention him! 


It’s} went to my heart in it—tears buried out of 
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sight since she was a girl. ‘I should say ud 

“Well, Ellen, you have surprised me. Who 
would have thought it of her—so proud, so 
grandly self-possessed? I never dreamed that 
she could give way.” 

“Give way! Why, that man left her on the 
conservatory floor in a dead swoon,” said Ellen 
Post, bringing her story to a climax with thril- 
ling dexterity. 

Miss Spicer sunk down on the carpet, by the 
billowy waves of silk that Ellen had dropped 
there, holding up her hands in astonishment. 

*“‘Mrs. Lambert in a swoon, a down right 
fainting fit! I can’t believe it. Indeed, in- 
deed, I can’t.” 

“You may, for I helped to bring’ her out, 
and a dreadful time we had of it. All that 
night long she lay like @ dead woman, and 
never spoke a word, except one, and that was 
a name.” 

“« What name, Ellen ?’’ 

‘Herman. I never heard it before, and I 
don’t know who it belongs to in the least,” an- 
swered the ladies’ maid. 

«Herman ; that is Aisname—Herman Ross. 

«Then, one thing is sure!”’ 

*‘ What is that, Ellen?” 

«She loves the man!” 

*¢ Ellen Post, you take away my breath!” 

**She leves the man. It was him she was 
chaffering for that night, when nothing could 
please her. 

“The night of Mrs. Carter’s party; do you 
mean that, Ellen?” 

“Of course I mean that. Never saw her so 
hard to please. I took off her diamonds twice, 
and had to put them on again at last. Never 
saw anything like it. In any other person I 
should have known the signs; but who would 
suspect her of wanting to please any one in 
particular? But it’s all clear now. We've 
settled on the right man.” 

“Why, Ellen, he’s going to marry this Lau- 
rence girl himself!” 

«What! The man she loves?” 

« As true as I sit here—he is engaged to her! 
It all came out at the party.’ Mrs. Carter told 
it. This Ross is her bother, you know.” 

“That was what made her so white and 
wild. I understand it all now. That is why 
she kept repeating the girl’s name in her sleep, 
which was more like a fit than natural slum- 
ber. She has not been herself since ?’’ 

“No, you are right there; she seems like 
one stupefied by a blow—and Ivan is not much 
betier. He was wild as a hawk that night. 


” 


Only think of it—mother and son; but it 








serves him right. I have no compassion for’ 
him, and all but engaged to me.” 

“But if she marries this Ross, all will be at 
at an end with ‘Mr. Ivan. 

**No, it won’t... He thinks her the .oveliest, 
the most beautiful and accomplished creature 
in'the world. Beitg married won’t hurt her 
with him. He will never think any one fit to 
untie her shoes I want him tc despise her— 
hate her. I want to break up this match, which 
is killing your poor mistress.” 

**But how ?” 

“T don’t know. What is the good of being 
rich, when the thing you want most can’t be 
got for money. Oh, if I had that girl under 
my feet, how I would stamp her down!” 

Ellen Post seated herself by the window, and 
fell into thought. She was a sharp, even-tem- 
pered schemer, who saw a chance of killing 
several birds with ,one stone, if it only could 
be brought about. Her ideas were crude as 
yet, but she saw a gleam of daylight through 
them. 

‘« Five thousand dollars! 
Miss Spicer ?”’ 

“TI said five thousand; .but what is the 
good ?” 

‘¢ And you mean it?” 

‘¢Mean it? No, I don’t mean it, for the 
thing isn’t possible: If it were, I wouldn’t 
hesitate a moment.” 

‘‘ What you want is to disgrace this girl, se 
that neither of these men would think of mar- 
rying her ?” 

“That is what Iam pining for, and what 
will make your lady a well and happy woman. 
It is for her sake.” 

‘Never mind! I ‘see!” said Ellen, inter- 
rupting the young lady without ceremony. 
“Now, there are various kinds of disgrace; 
some think poverty enough.’’ 

‘But that won’t do here; she is poor as a 
church mouse already, and they do not care a 
straw for it.’’ 

“Yes, [ understand. We must plunge deeper 
than that. When it is accomplished, I may be 
sure of the five thousand ?” 

“TI might promise safely, and call it. fifty 
thousand ; but, if it is possible for you to 
place this. girl in a position, which will drive 
all honorable men from her, I will gladly give 
you the sum I at first spoke of.’’ 

“And the madam ?” 

‘She must know nothing of this. She would 
condemn us, and reject our help, though it is 
mostly for her good,” said the young lady, 
with emphasis, ‘This must rest between you 


Did you say that, 
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and myself. If another soul is informed, I for 
one will throw up the bargain.” 

«« There i8 no need of that,” said Ellen, half 
buried in thought. 

« Furthermore, I must have nothing todo with 
this, only so far as the money is concerned.” 

“That is understood. In fact, I see nothing 
that you could be of use in.” 

“Of course not.”’ 

**Nor do I see how any one can act as yet; 
but all the same, Miss Spicer, I shall earn 
your money.” 

«Very well; I don’t ask how. I only wish 
for a thing, and when it comes to pass, give so 
much money.” 

‘Five thousand,” said the maid. 

** Five thousand,” answered the young lady, 
and the bargain was closed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Eten Post went down to the kitchen just 
after Boyce entered it with his basket of gro- 
ceries, and there she found Robert conversing 
in a low, eager voice with the grocer's clerk. 
As the two stood together, the girl remarked 
the wonderful likeness that existed between 
them, in form and color. Both were strong, 
and, if not tall, well built and active. Boyce 


was talking earnestly, and looked around now 
and then to make sure that no one was list- 
ening. There was a look of triumph in his 
face, that Robert seemed to share, for he smiled 


broadly, while he listened, and, laying his 
hand on the clerk’s shoulder, seemed to com- 
mend him for something he had done. 

Ellen Post was impatient, and watched all 
this with irritation. She wished to speak with 
Robert, and was angry that he did not come 
forward the moment she entered the room.’ 

«Mr. Mahone,” exclaimed the irate maid. 
*‘ Mr. Mahone, I am waiting to speak with you !” 

** Mahone,’”’ repeated Boyce, with a sly wink 
at the foutman. ‘She might spell that with 
five letters, and begin them with a B.” 

Boyce spoke in the lowest possible voice, but 
Robert checked him severely, almost whisper- 
ing. 

*‘Hush, you young reprobate. Don’t you 
know that women have sharp ears. Can I 
never learn you fo be prudent ?” 

‘About thetime I learn you to divide:fair,”’ 
answered Boyce, a little savagely. ++ But, re- 
member, this time you’ve got to toe the mark. 
I don’t mean to do all the work, and feed on, 
the crumbs. So put that in your pipe, end 
smoke it, Bob.” 

«Mr. Mahone!” 





*‘ Yes, Miss Post, the minute 1 have settled 
up with this fellow. He’s no more idea of 
figures than a donkey. Only I notice he always 
makes the mistake on his side. As I recom- 
mended him here, you understand, it’s my 
place to see that everything is on the square.” 

Ellen Post gave her French cap a toss that 
set all its ribbons in quick motion, and would 
have left the room in high dudgeon, but for the 
business that she had in hand. As it was, she 
marched up to the young men, and broke up 
their conference at once. 

**You stay here. We may have something to 
say to you,” she said, addressing Boyce, as if 
she had been that female tyrant, Elizabeth, 
and he a servant in her path. ‘Mr. Mahone 
will tell you if you are wanted. So wait.” 

Boyce laughed broadly, and took a seat in 
the kitchen, while Ellen Post and Robert went 
to the servants’ parlor, and shut themselves in, 
the maid observing that the cook was always 
prying about, and, this thing being serious, 
they must have no listeners. With this cau- 
tion, she seated herself on the hair-cloth sofa, 
and invited him, with her eyes, to take the va- 
cant place by her side. 

Robert, nothing loth, took the seat, and his 
arm crept along the back, until it almost em- 
braced the long, thin waist of the ladies’ maid, 
who looked round sharply to make sure that it 
was not indecorously near. 

‘Mr. Mahone!” 

‘My angel! My—my——” 

‘‘ Never. mind, Robert; this is business. I 
despise mixing up things.” 

« Business is pleasure, where you are con- 
cerned, Miss Post.” 

*« That is just what I hope it will lead to in 
the end, for it’s'a great thing, I can tell you.” 

*+Indeed!... Well, that don’t astonish me! 
You was born to great things, Miss Post. No 
mistake about that !” 

‘«‘Which I am ready to share,’’ answered 
Ellen, ‘ for it will take more than onc to earn 
five thousand dollars!” 

‘* Five thousand dollars! 
take away my breath.’ 

“It took away mine; at first; but now Lam 
ready for work. Are:you ?”’ 

«*Am I ready to make five thousand “eu ? 
Try me,‘ that’s.all.” 

*- Robert, you know a er by the pou of 
Laurence. He comes he¢re with groceries now 
and then.” 

«Yes, I- know all ‘about him. He’s in’ the 
store with Boyee.”’ 

‘* He’s got a sister ?” 


Why, Ellen, you 
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“Yes. I’ve seen her. A stunning girl.” 

«That girl has set her foot on Miss Spicer !” 

‘What! There must be some mistake about 
that; they don’t travel the same road,’’ 

‘¢ No mistake at all. I know what I’m, say- 
ing. More than that, she has! offended the 
madam, whois bitter against her.” 

“You don’t say so!’’ 

**She is handsome.” 

* Stupendously so. 
off my feet.” 

‘Mr. Mahone ?” 

Mr. Mahone dropped his arm, and almost 
leaped to his feet; a whole volley. of small 
shot rolled off in that one exclamation. 

«I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Post. I 
was speaking of the opinion others might have. 
As for me, I have eyes only for one woman, 
this side of sunrise, and that. woman is Ellen 
Post.” 

«Mr. Mahone, sit down, It is hard when 
the heart is wounded to stick to business; but 
stick we must.” 

‘Well, Ellen, I don’t object.. You were 
speaking of Miss Laurenee. I know all about 
her!” 

“But how?” demanded Ellen,: forgetting 
business again, ina sharp fit of jealousy. ‘‘ Mr. 
Mahone, do you visit that creature ?” 

**Me? me? Do you think I haven’t better 
taste than Mr. Ivan? . He visits her; but, as 
for me, I'd rather be excused, not being ne- 
cessitated to go away from home.” 

“This is not business,” exclaimed Ellen, 
growing practical, as her jealousy was ap- 
peased. The long andthe short of .it is, this 
girl has been forcing herself into the company 
‘of ‘her betters, which neither’ the madam or 
Miss Spicer will stand.. Mr.:Ivan has taken to 
her in a way quite rediculous; so has another 
person of quite as much importatce. The 
ladies don’t want her to cross their path again. 
We must see that she don’t.” 

*¢ But how ?” 

“The Laurence family, root! and branch, 
must’ be ‘brought to disgrace. . Poverty isn’t 
enough, for some rich people have: taken them 
up. She must be so covered with shame, that 
no one will have the courage to speak to her in 
the street.” 

Bat how is it to be done.. We might get 
up s big scandal; but people: are getting shy 
of: believing such things; when they come 
from the basement; but for that, I am capital 
at building castles out of ¢ard-hotses.. In our 


Her face fairly took me 


line now, I could work wonders against ahy 
girl——” P 





« Not any girl, Mr. Mahone,” broke in Ellen, 
with a hot burst of pride. ‘There are per- 
sons that slander cannot reach !” - 

“TI meant any girl like that, if she belonged 
to our spear, Miss Ellen: Of course, there are 
women as high as the stars. Havinga sample 
before me, I can say that, and defy contradic- 
tion. 

“The girl is awful proud of her family; 
poor but honest, you know,” said Ellen, once 
more mollified to the business point, 

‘Honest! My lord! that is good! Why, 
Boyce was just telling me that the boy has 
been robbing like sixty—hand in hand with a 
lot of burglars. It’s a secret; but the detec- 
tives are on his track now.” 

‘¢You:don’t. say so! Oh, Mr. Mahone, this 
is news! Why, just.as like as not, she’s leagued 
in with him. That whole family may be a nest 
of thieves.” 

“A nest of thieves—and she among them, I 
shouldn’t wonder |” 

‘*Prove it; fasten it upon them; have the 
thing made public, and our work is done.” 

‘* Would that: be enough ?” 

‘Certainly. Could any girl creep out of a 
nest of thieves, into such society as the madam 
and Miss Spicer move in? I should think not.” 

‘¢ Would it be enough toprovethe boy guilty,” 
questioned Robert, thoughtfully ? 

‘“‘No; she will want more than that.” 

“And even there we may fail. I have it—I 


have it! . Don’t put yourself to any more trou- 
ble. The whole thing has come into my head 
at once. I only hope you are as sure of the 


money, as I am of earning it. Five thousand 
you said ?” 

‘« Five thousand !’’ 

“«Money down ?” 

*¢ Money down !’’ 

“But the division. We may as well start 
fair, you know, this being business, and noth- 
ing else.’’ 

Ellen Post looked down, and began to roll 
up her cap-string with both hands; then she 
unrolled it,: and smoothed out the ribbon. 
Something was doubtless in her mind, that she 
did not: Know: how to put into speech. At last 
she faltered out; 

‘“‘ Would there be any need ofa division? I 
thought—L thought, perhaps, that you might 
prefer! the whole, which is a fortune for two 
young persons’ just starting life in a liquor 
store, say; or.a first-class’ boarding-house, where 
a real lady'is wanted forthe head of thetable.” 

“Oh!” . 


Ellen looked up anxiously. What did that 
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emphatic ‘oh!’ mean. Had Mahone only 
thought of this for the first time? 

The face she cast her timid eyes upon was 
changing rapidly ; first, a red flame darted up 
to the roots of his ruddy hair, then the color 
melted away, and a slow pallor stole over it, 
while a thoughtful and sinister light crept into 
the golden-green eyes. Ellen grew fearfully 
uneasy. The thousands she coveted would lose 
half their value, unless Mahone himself was 
counted in. 

«You say ‘oh,’ as if I had hinted at some- 
thing disagreeable, Mr. Mahone? If so, let 
us drop the subject. Other people can be 
found.” 

Mahone started, for the girl spoke in bitter 
earnest. 

«Other people, my dear ?”’ 

** Miss Post, if you please.” 

«‘ Don’t be so cold, so cruel! If I said ‘oh,’ 
it was because a prospect of happiness broke 
upon me, that took away my breath.” 

Here Mahone seized the hand which was 
lifted to the cap-string again, and repeated the 
noughty word oh, oh, oh, half a dozen times 
between the kisses he lavished upon it; but, 
strange to say, the obnoxious syllable seemed 
rather pleasant to her than otherwise this time. 
Circumstances alter cases, you know. 

‘To thick that I shall have a creature like 
this, and five thousand dollars, all in a breath. 
I cannot believe it. If a fortune-teller had 
foretold it, I should have set her down asa 
rank impostor, and refused to pay her fee. 
But now, tell me, my Ellen, és it real? Not the 
money. I don’t care the snap of my finger for 
that! But és it possible that you love me ?” 

“* Love you, Robert ? Mr. Mahone, I mean!” 

“Oh, call me Robert; do eall me Robert!” 

« Well, I-will! You asked if I loved you? I 
who never lifted admiring eyes to’ another man; 
had you no eyes to read mine, no heart to hear 
how mine was beating like a—a trip-hammer 
against my side? Did you never suspect?” 

“Tnever dared to hope; but now—now I am 
the happiest man alive! You will not talk of 
other people after this.” 

There was a tone of anxiety in this last ques- 
tion quite as sincere as the protestations he 
had made; but Ellen did not observe if. 

“T shall talk nor think of no one but; you, 
Robert.” af 

Some one knocked at the parlor doory rather 
sturdily, and broke up this pleasant scene, 
which might have lasted for hours, but for 
that. Mahone started up, and epened the door, 
where he found Boyce, flushed with impatience. 





‘I thought you was never coming out,’’ he 
said, rudely enough. ‘I have got business :to 
attend to, and can’t Sit waiting here. If you’ye 
got any more to say, say it now,”’ : 

“Ill. walk with. you, Boyce,’”’ answere 
Robert, ‘‘if Miss Post will excuse me.’’ 

Miss. Post bowed with condescension, and the 
two young mer went into the street together, 

That night a woman who lived in a tall tene- 
ment house, not very far from Smith’s grocery, 
was surprised by the entrance of two men, 
with whom she was doubtless on terms of great 
domestic intimacy, for she came out of her bed- 
room half dressed, and a little cross, for she 
had been out working all day, and dropped to 
sleep, while hushing the child upon the bed she 
had found no time to make. Something that 
the men proposed made her angry, for she pro- 
tested, and had fierce words with the tallest of 
her visitors, who rudely ordered her to be 
silent, and go. back to her child. With some 
grumbling she obeyed him. After that, these 
men came up and down the numerous flights 
of stairs, again and again, carrying burdens 
on their shoulders. Then a wagon drove off, 
and, for an hour or two, these same men were 
moving like shadows around the house where 
the Laurence family lay sleeping. . . 





CHAPTER XX. 

Tue most mournful thing that I have ever 
witnessed was a child in prison. Once I saw 
a hardened little sinner of twelve years, laugh- 
ing at his mother through the gratings of a 
cell-door. This child was evidently proud of 
the adroit theft that. had brought him to that 
disgraceful pass, and put on airs that an old 
criminal would have been ashamed of, while 
the poor mother looked on speechless with 
wonder and destress. 

In the’ sanie prison, and in a cell like that, a 
boy nearly the same age, knelt the week of 
Mrs. Carter’s party—knelt and. prayed by the 
meagre prison-bed, which shook under. the 
fearful power of his weeping. Once he lifted 
up his face, and looked wildly around his dun- 
geon. Then his:face fell, and a shudder passed 
over him. A grave, walled-in.with stone, could 
not have been so terrible to him, Eternal dis- 
grace seemed to have closed him in. Alas! 
alas! what ‘had he done to deserve such hard 
treatment! What would become of his mother, 
whom he had fondly believed himself protect- 
ing? The two sisters, so lovely and good, who 
had really looked jup to, him, and loved him 


@early—would they ever speak his name again 


without blushes ! 
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How fearfully ionesome it was. The strange, ; fro on the stone pavement, a confusion of voices 
close atmosphere oppressed him like the breath } in command, complaint, piteous expostulation, 


°Of a pestilence. The cold whiteness of the } and coarse oaths; for bad men might be chained 


walls chilled him. Over and over he repeated ; by the ankle, but nothing could manacle the 


? 


the Lord’s Prayer—the most holy words that } vile speech to which they had become so used 


ever came from a child’s lips; but they seemed 
insufficient to his anguish, and he cried out, 
“Oh, Father! Oh, my God! keep this from 
them! Let me drop down dead here, and I will 
not cry or moan; only do not let them Know. 
It would kill them! It would kill them!” 

Then the poor boy would rest a little time 
in deadly quiet, as if he expected God to an- 
swer him then and there; but instead of the 
still, sweet voice that he listened for, came the 
clang of a cell-door, and a fierce cry of dis- 
tress from some prisoner just brought in; per- 
haps a semi-lunatic from drink, who prayed 
for brandy just as earnestly as he prayed for 
help, but in language which made him shudder, 
as if the torment of some great crime were 
already upon him. 

The night closed in upon him, filling the 
prison with heavy gloom, inexpressibly mourn- 
ful. The grating of that iron-door was closed ; 
slowly the gray shadows of sunset fell through 
the long, narrow slit of stone, so cut in the 
wall that God’s beautiful sunshine could never 
creep through, and an. awful darkness fell 
upon him. The clang of each door, as it fell 
into place along those long iron galleries, had 
gone through and through him like a dull 
sword. The heavy step of the keeper, as he 
walked from cell to cell, seemed to pall on his 
heart. 

The boy did not sleep that night, but shrunk 
away from his bed shuddering. Its heavy, 
gray blankets seemed laden with disease and 
sorrow left by some one who'had gone before. 
The dull atmosphere of the prison had settled 
down upon them with sickening density. Into 
the farthest corner of his whitewashed cell he 
shrunk, and crawling there, like some poor 
wounded dove in its covert, listened to all the 
noises of the night with ears rendered keen by 
fear. The smothered moans of the prisoners, 
the scuttle of rats about the water-pipes, the 
tramp of the keeper on the stone pave, all had 
a weird effect upon him, which amounted almost 
to madness. 

Is it strange that the boy did not ‘sleep, and 
that he crouched low in that dark ‘corner all 
night Yong? The dull gray of the morning 
found him there ‘pale, ‘still; and expectant, as 
if the next thing that’¢ould reach ‘him must bé 
death itself. Then came the clang of openin® 
doors, the confused sound of feet moving to and 


: 














that it was natural to them. 

Now this boy had been bred among women, 
gentle, good women, who feared, or rather 
loved God, and were kind to each other. Even 
his mother, though silent, and sometimes a 
little unsympathetic, was rigid in her ideas of 
religion, and sanctioned nothing coarse or 
wicked, either in speech or thought. So the 
boy had learned all that a delicate girl should 
have known; and this, added to his natural 
manliness, made him far more refined and 
genle than lads of his age usually are. He 
was not the less spirited and ambitious because 
of the refinement which sprang out of his home 
life. Real energy is, in fact, all the more 
effective when a clear conscience and cultivated 
mind directs it, both in child and man. 

But what could energy avail the lad in that 
dreary place? He had nothing to struggle 
against; a vague idea that he was suspected of 
a crime, and brought there to suffer some terri- 
ble punishment, preyed upon him; but what 
it was, or how to help himself, was beyond his 
power of conjecture. 

Some bread, and a teacupful of a dark liquid 
the keeper spoke of as coffee, was brought to 
the cell where he sat trembling with dread of 
what might come next. The poor boy turned 
his face away from this food with sick loath- 
ing. It seemed as if he could never eat or 
drink again. 

The keeper, who was at heart a kind man, 
took compassion on the gentle helplessness of 
this poor child, and strove to comfort him with 
hopes of a speedy relief; but James only shook 
his head, and great tears rose and trembled 
inhis eyes. Hecould have stood abuse bravely, 
but kindness melted his young heart, and his 
tears dropped like rain while that sympathetic 
voice filled his dungeon. As he sat thus, the 
shadow of another official fell across the thresh- 
old of his dungeon, and a loud and indifferent 
voice called out, - 

“James Laurence!” 

The boy:started up and followed this man 
into, the'prison-yard. He had scarcely stepped 
upon the stone-flags, when two officers passed 
him, leading a woman toward the female prison. 
The boy saw her face, and flinging out. his 
arms, cried out, 

‘Mother! mother! mother!” 

(TO BB CONTINUED, ) 
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A Walking-Costume is our first illustration 5 mateh. 
this month. It is something quite new, as it: 








wren 


is almost entirely untrimmed, which is a relief ; 
after so much ruffle and flounce. It is of} 
chocolate-colored cashmere or merino, and the 
under-skirt is perfectly plain, and to touch. 
Then comes the second skirt, just below the} 
knee, and only looped a very little at the sides. 
The waist is cut in a deep Polonaise, coming } 
to a point in the back, which is then looped 
up entirely to the waist, and fastened with a 
large butterfly bow. This is simply scalloped } 
and bound, as is also the little cape which is} 
worn over it. The sleeve is slightly fulled} 
into a band just below the elbow, terminat-} 
ing in a ruffle, which also scalloped to} 
Vou. LX.—20 








Fourteen yards of merino will be 
required. 

Another Walking-Dress for a young lady. 
It is of two shades of alpaca or mohair, one a 
rich, dark brown, and the other a pale shade 
of buff. Care must be taken, in selecting the 
shades, that they harmonize. The under-skirt 
is made of the brown alpaca, and is trimmed 
with five ruffles, each five inches deep, of alter- 
nate brown and buff, beginning with the brown 
at the bottom, and ending with the same. 
This upper ruffle is put on with a heading, 
separated by a piping of the same. All the 
ruffles are cut on the bias, and bound with the 
same material. The waist is cut in the Polo- 
naise style, and of the buff alpaca, plain, likea 


way 
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deep basque in front, and full in the back of 
the skirt, and much longer. It is puffed up, 
of course, at the back. Two ruffles of the same 
across the front, and one only on the back. 
Bows at the sides of the brown material, as is 
also the ruffle trimming the waist, which is cut 
surplice in front. The brown ruffle comes 
quite down to the waist. Small, epen coat- 
sleeves, trimmed with the brown. Ten yards 
of brown alpaca, and eight of the buff, will be 
required. These colored alpacas or mohairs 
may be bought at from fifty to seventy-five 
cents per yard. Hat of brown felt, trimmed, 


with both shades, in taffeta ribbon, with or 
without plume. 

This suit is of merino, either black, dark- 
green, or the two in combination. The under- 





skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles, cut 
on the bias, bound with the same, and only 
moderately full. These ruffles are put upon 
the lining of the skirt, and to lap over each 
ether; then comes the plain part of this under- 
skirt, which is scalloped out in deep scallops, 
also bound, and tacked down at each point, 
forming a heading to the ruffies. The over- 
skirt and basque are scalloped eut in the same 





simply trimmed with black galloon. 


way, und the over-skirt is looped at the sides, 
but not in the back. The back of the basque 
is cut somewhat longer than the front and 
sides, and caught up to the waist, where it is 
confined by a belt of the same. Small, open 
sleeves. If the dress is made of two colors, 
put on the first ruffle of black, then the other 
color, again black, and the upper part colored. 
The over-skirt and basque black. Of merino, 
which is very wide, fourteen yards will be re- 
quired; and Lupin’s merino can be bought, in 
all qualities, from one dollar twenty-five cents 
to two dollars per yard for black. The colored 
ones are cheaper. 

Walking-Dress for a little Miss of ten to 
thirteen years. This dress is of poplin, and 





is simply cut, with one skirt and little postil- 
lion basque. The front width of the skirt is 
gored, and twe side gores; all the rest is plain. 
It is trimmed with a side plaiting of the poplin, 
and finished, top and bottem, with two rows of 
gimp, or velvet ribbon. The basque is trim- 
med in the same way. Coat-sleeve a little be- 
low the elbow, where there is an open cuff 
added. The basque is belted at the waist with 
a rosette at the back. 

Suit for a little boy of four to six years. 
This may be made either of plaid serge, or of 
a plain, solid color, either gray, blue, or in- 
visible green. Cut the skirt on the bias, and 
very full, four breadths; plait in at the waist 
in deep plaits. The jacket is cut with side 
seams, and a little point at the back, and is 
Coat- 
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sleeves trimmed up the outside of the arm. 
From three to four yards of material will be 
required. 





' We give, also, in the front of the number, 
three engravings (jacket, waistcoat, and trou- 
sers) for a suit for a boy of twelve years. This 
suit is of light-gray cassimere. The pants go 
to the top of the boot, and are open, with one 
row of braid down the sides and round the 
bottom. The vest is double-breasted, and 
trimmed with one row of wide braid between 
the narrow ones. The jacket is also double- 
breasted, trimmed the same asthe vest. There 
are six buttons up the outside seam of the 
sleeve. It may be worn either with or without 
the vest. 

Suit for a boy of three to five years. It is 





to be made of pique or cashmere, braided. 
Cut the skirt full, and lay a large plait in 
front, where the braided bands are put on 
down the right side. The jacket is to be cut 
short and square, back and front, and is to be 
braided a la militaire. Small coat-sleeves, trim- 
med up the back as far as the elbow. Pique, 
or light-gray. Braid with black. 





In the front of the number we give two en- 
gravings of low-necked dresses for ehildren of 


two years old. 





TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This is a pretty trimming for white or 
light-colored alpacas. Ribbon or ribbon vel- 


vet is folded to the design, and chain-stitched 
at the edge: neat and stylish. 
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COUNTERPANE IN CROCHET, NETTING, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a very 
elegant pattern, printed in blue and white, for 
a Counterpane, Curtain, or Eider-Down Cover, 
which may be done either in crochet, netting, 
or darning. This magazine has established a 


reputation for colored patterns, having for 
many years made a specialty of them. This 
reputation we shall not only maintain, but in- 
crease; and the present pattern is given as an 
earnest of what we intend to do. 





EMBROIDERED SILK TOBACCO-POUCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The materials are green glace silk, and 
brown silk, in three shades. This Tobacco- 
Pouch is made of green glace silk, with a 





worked in the three shades of the silk; the 
darkest shade forms the outer row. The seams 
of the tobacco-pouch are covered with green 


lining; the embroidery is worked in overcast $ silk cord. Similar cord is drawn through the 
stitches with fine sewing-silk, in three shades 3 top of the pouch, and finished off with green 
of brown. Three rows of overcast stitches } silk tassels, as can be seen in the illustra- 
always form the outlines of the patterns, 3 tion. 
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TRIMMINGS IN EMBROIDERY 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











ase 

We give, here, two trimmings: one in em-} mings of this description in black crepe are 
broidery, the other of rouleaux and embroi-} very fashionable. 
dery. In the first the diamonds aré double, In the second the circles are cut out, and 
either in the same or a thicker material than } fitted in with twisted bars and spun stitches. 
the foundation; they are button-holed round, } The upper part is of folds of muslin and rou- 
and a pearl edge is sewn on fora finish. Trim- } leaux of satin. 








LOW WATTEAU-BODY. 


BY EMI'Y WH MAY 


> 
Ars 





tean-body for full evening-dress, and also a} back and front, and is made without sleeves. 

diagram of the pieces of which it is to be made. } The pattern is for a body a little above the 

They are, as will be seen, three in number, } usual or average size, say thirty-four anda 

viz: the front, the side-piece, and the back. ¢ half inches round the chest, and twenty-four 
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We give, here, an engraving of a Low a This Watteau-body has a square opening both 











294 DIAGRAM FOR WATTEAU-BODY. 








inches round the waist. As we have often ; according to the diagrams, of the full size: 


said before, these diagrams give the shape $5 Sues patterns should then be fitted to the 
each piece, and have their size marked on‘ person who is to wear the waist, and after 

















their sides. Before using them, they should 3} they have been made perfect, then, and then 
be enlarged, that is, a piece of newspaper, or ¢ only, should you cut into the stuff. In this 
other paper, should be taken, and patterns cut, way you will avoid all mistakes. 














COMFORTER IN SHELL-PATTERN. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Tus Comforter is meant to be knitted loosely, 
and have the effect of a small cloud. It can 
either be sewn up, when finished, or left open. 
The ends are drawn up, and tassels fastened 
on. Bone needles, No. 6, required, one ounce 
ard a half of scarlet merino wool, a quarter of 
an ounce of white, a quarter of anounce of black. 
With scarlet wool, cast on sixty-eight stitches. 

The pattern consists of the four following 
rows: Ist row: slip 1, knit 1. Purl all the 
rest but the 2 last stitches, which are to be 
knitted. 2nd row: knit plain, but slip 1st 
stitch. 3rd row: slip 1, knit 1. Purl all the 
rest but the 2 last stitches, which are to be 
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knitted. 4th row: slip 1, knit 1, * knit 2 
together twice. Make 1 (by throwing the wool 
over,) and knit 1 four times. Knit 2 together 
twice. Purl 1. Repeat from * four times more, 
and end the row with (after knitting 2 together 
twice) knitting 2 plain. Repeat these 4 rows 
five times in scarlet. 

Then arrange the colors thus: repeat the 
pattern once in black, once in white, once in 
black, twice in scarlet, once in white, once in 
black, once in white. 

Knit a length of twelve inches for the center, 
and end with arranging the colors to corres- 
pond with the other side. Cast off. 
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BED-ROOM ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Pinas ap OR 3° 





This antimacassar is worked on a linen, by long button-hole stitches. Red or black 
eanvas. It is, we believe, called in some shops } Andalusian wool, or both, may be used, or red 
s.cacy-comb The edge is raveled out for the } ingrain cotton for the embroidery. The outer 
fringe to the depth required, and is fastened } vandyked line is of braid. 





BORDER IN QUILTING-STITCH, CROCHET, AND TATTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














The design in quilting-stitch must be worked } four chain. * Three chain, one double-treble on 

from a tracing of the engraving. For crochet } the fourth chain beneath one chain. Pass the 
edge, work chain stitch the length required, and thread round the hook as if for a treble, then 

into this chain a row of one treble, one chain } through the center two threads of the double- 
passing over one chain beneath; on one side a } treble again. Put the thread round the hook, as 

row of Josephine knots, consisting of five stitches } foratreble, and into second chain beneath. Work 


of the second half of a double knot, on the other § the whole off as a doubls-treble. Repeat from.* 
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COVER FOR CUSHION. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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We are frequently asked for designs for } cloth, and both are sewn down with gold-colored 
corners of cushions, foot-stools, table-covers, } braid, stitched across with black silk; the 
etc., etc. Above we give avery handsome one. $ grecques are chain-stitches of light-brown silk, 
It is worked on brown cloth: the appliques are } and the rays are point-russe, carried out also 
brown velvet, and a lighter shade of brown } with the same silk. 





EDGING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

SomeTaina or A Parapox.—The most celebrated dress- 
maker in the world, strange to say, is not a woman, but a 
man. Stranger still, he is not a Frenchman, but au English- 
man, though he lives in Paris. We allude of course to the 
famous Worth. In the days of the Empire, he was the 
supreme arbiter of fasuion, in France; and to be the arbiter 
of fashion in France, is to be its arbiter the world over. 
The Empress even had to bow to the fiat of Worth. She 
once quarreled with him, but soon after, wishing a peculiar 
costume, and findiug no one who could satisfy her fastidious 
taste, had to go back to Worth. The Empire has fallen, but 
Worth still reigns. We have lately seen some of his recent 
costumes, and they are, if possible, lovelier than ever. The 
rest from his labors, afforded by the two sieges of Paris, ap- 
pears to have renewed and invigurated Worth’s inventive 
faculties, so that he is now, perhaps, regarded, more una- 
nimously than ever, as the supreme arbiter in fashion. To 
have a dress from Worth is a sort of patent of nobility in 
the fashionable world. ‘ 

Nor is this admitted ascendency a mere freak on the part 
of the public. All really first-class modistes are,more or less 
artistic in the character of their minds: if they were not 
artistic they could never become eminent; but Worth is the 
most artistic of them all. His best costumes are as pretty as 
pictures. His eye for color is wonderful; he constantly 
copies after Nature in arranging colors; and hence his 
dresses have a richness, without being vulgar, that places 
them above and by themselves. In a room full of weil- 
dressed ladies, Worth’s dresses can be detected at a glance, 
Ile never, we believe, makes two dresses exactly alike. It 
has been said of him that he ran away from Paris during 
the siege. We know this te be untrue. 

“Tag Boston Dip.”—This is the title of a volume of poems, 
published by Loring, of Boston, and written by Frederick W. 
Loring. We give one of them as a specimen of the whole, 
premising that it is the last of several in which the love of 
the hero for Alice, his quarrel with her, and his engagement 
to Milly, are duly set forth, 

“Tt was at Newport my romance 

Of drives and dips and dances ended- 
The surf, the air, the drives, the hops, 

All my desires and aims befriended. 
Business detained me in New York, 

So I could not come on with Milly; 
And when we met upon the beach, 

I fancied she looked rather silly. 


For she was there in bathing-dress, 
Her pretty head in oiled-silk swathing, 
With that infernal Euderive 
Just on the point of going in bathing. 
Some other charming girls were there, 
And Milly, quite devoid of malice, 
Not knowing what she did, to me 
Then introduced one. It was Alice! 


We stood a moment in surprise, 
Then a big wave knocked Aliee over ; 
I picked her up, she cleared her eyes 
And recognized her former lover. 
I was prepared for cold disdain, 


Then, recollecting what had passed, 
Like one who passion firmly smothers, 
I stood impr-ssive in the surf, 
And suid, * Alas, { am another's !’ 


Her friends by this time called to her; 

She said, ‘Good-by, I’m at the ‘ Ocean!’’ 
Said I, ‘I'll call there by and by; 

You still shall have a friend’s devotion.’ 
We parted. Milly pouted some, 

But what struck me as rather curious, 
Was, that that tiresome Euderive 

Seemed at my tete-a-tete quite furious, 


That night explained it. As I came 
From supper, meaning to go calling 
On Alice at the Ocean House, 
I stumbled on a sight appalling. 
On the piazza Milly sat, 
Unconscious that I did behold her; 
Euderive’s arm was round her waist, 
And her false head was on his shoulder. 


She looked so pretty that at first 
My anger ceased; I stood admiring ; 
Aud then my righteous wrath was roused, 
With rage I fairly was perspiring. 
I heard him say, ‘ Would I were free! 
But I must keep my word of honor, 
And I'm engaged to Alice Kay ; 
My loss would be too hard upon her.’ 


I stood before them at these words. 
She squeaked, and fled in consternation, 
And then I said to Eudcrive, 
* Sir, I demand an explanation ; 
Choose place and weapons for yourself; 
Broadsword, or rapier, pistol, rifle ; 
How dare you with my Alice’s— 
I mean iny Milly’s—beart thus trifle?” 


* Look here, old fellow,’ he replied, 

* You know you're talking rather wildly 
Have a cigar, sit down and smoke, 

I always like to take things mildly. 
You're fund of Alice—don’t say no! 

And not averse to Milly, either— 
Which had you rather I should have ?’ 

Excitedly, I answered, ‘ Neither.’ 


* Now come, by Jove,’ said Enderive, 
*I shall take one, and you the other.’ 
Before I could reply, a note 
Was handed me by Milly’s brother. 
It was emphatic, though ‘twas brief ; 
* Henceforth, all’s at end between us!’ 
I handed it to Euderive, 
Said he, ‘ You oughtn’t to have seen us!’ 


Just as he spoke, a servant came, 
Bearing asmall three-cornered letter. 
I saw his face change as he read, 
And knew that he had fared no better, 
‘Have you been turned off by Miss Kay ?” 
I asked, as he looked rather sappy. 
Said he, ‘ Well, I prefer Miss Bangs ;’ 
Said I, ‘Then take her and be happy.’ 


And that’s the way affairs stand now ; 
Alice is mine, and we agree so, 
That, though we're very much engaged, 
I cannot tell how long we'll be so. 
So over all the four of us, 
I hereby haste to drop the curtain, 
Thongh Enderive's engaged like me, 
Both life and Milly are uncertain.” 


Or any greeting she might give me; 
Instead of that, she softly said, 
* Dick, I was wrong—~won’t you forgive me?’ 


I looked around for Milly, then, 
And wasn’t sorry that I missed her; 
No one was looking at us two; 
The waves dashed round uéfand I kissed her. 
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This trips along very glibly. But were we disposed to be 
crit‘cal, and to insist on some degree of truth even in satiri- 
cal verses, we would remark that it is not the custom of 
young ladies, especially well-bred ones, to be seen sitting 
promiscuously, at Newport, on hotel piazzas, with young 
gentlemen’s arms about their waists. Thackery would 
never have committed such a blunder. 
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Our New Premium Enoravine fer next year is something 
different from anything that has gone before. It is a superb 
mezzotint, rather larger than “Our Father Who Art In 
Heaven,” and is entitled “ Five Times One To-Day.” We will 
not describe it in detail. Better get up a club and see for 
yourselves ! We will say, however, that it represents a 
charming little girl, on her fifth birth-day, surrounded by 
the toys and other gifts which she has just received. This 
is all we shall let out concerning it. Every mother, how- 
ever, will be in raptures with it. Nay every houschold, in 
which there is that bit of sunshine, a merry, happy child, 
will be delighted with it also. To secure this beautiful 
mezzotint it is only necessary to get up a club of four sub- 
scribers for “ Peterson” for 1872, at a dollar and a half each. 
To earn both it and an extra copy, it is only necessary to get 
five at one dollar and sixty cents each, or eight at one dollar 
and fifty cents each. Or for $2.50 a copy of “ Peterson,” and 
also a copy of the preminm engraving for 1372 will be sent. 
Now is the time to get up clubs! 

Dresses Made IN Paris are not accessible, as a rule, to 
American women. But the styles are. One of the purposes 
of this Magazine is to furnish these styles. Nor does any 
other lady’s book give these styles in their entirety. Others 
fill their pages with the patterns of third-rate and fourth- 
rate dress-makers, that have neither beauty, nor novelty, 
and are only inserted because the dealers pay for the cuts 
in order to advertise their goods. But in these pages only 
the latest and freshest novelties are given. With the aid of 
the colored steel fashion-plates in “‘ Peterson,” the full-page 
engravings of new costumes, and the illustrations and do- 
scriptions in the “ Every-Day Dresses,” any lady can dress 
as stylishly as if she lived in Paris, yet always keep her ex- 
penditure within her means, 

Goop Manners are partly conventional, partly real. Some 
things are good manners everywhere. Of these is following 
the Scriptural maxim, “do unto others as you would be 
done unte!” Whoever obeys this precept will be substan- 
tially polite anywhere and everywhere. Conventional good 
manners is a different thing. For instance, it is conven- 
tionally polite, here and in western Europe, for a gentleman 
to ask after the health of a friend's wife; in Turkey—per- 
haps in Utah also—it is an insult to a husband to put such 
a question to him. In order to be what is called thorongh- 
bred, we must know what is conventionally polite, in the 
place where we live, as well as what is polite everywhere. 

ArRmorrAL Beartnas, as decorations for wall-papers, fur- 
niture-coverings, etc., etc., are all the rage in Paris, at pre- 
sent, in spite of the republic: and this, whether the persons 
in whose houses these decorations appear, are entitled to 
coats-of-arms, or not. What is called heraldic jewelry is 
also the rage. Ear-rings are now worn consisting of small 
coronets studded with precious stones of different colors. 

Be Earty 1n tHe Frerp.—You cannot begin too soon to 
get up your clubs for 1872. We often have letters that say, 
“if I had begun earlier, I could have sent you twice as large 
a list.” Begin early, therefore, this year. The newspaper 
press unanimously admits that “Peterson’s Magazine is 
both the best and the cheapest.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Edmond Dantes. A Sequel to the “ Count of Monte Cristo.” 
1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peteron & Rrothers.—-This is a 
cheap, octavo edition of one of the most exciting novels 
ever written by Dumas. It is printed in clear and legible 


type. 





Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 1 vol. 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers —We do uot think that 
Mrs. Stowe succeeds as well in novels of society like 
this, as she does in stories of New England rural life, like 
“Old Town Folks.” She has mingled occasionally in 
fashionable life, but never really lived in it, and hence she 
does not understand it, and does not represent it correctly. 
Her “Pink and White Tyranny” is, therefore, something of 
a caricature, We should be very sorry, indeed, to suppose 
that there was a class of women, anywhere in the United 
States, similar to the heroine of this story The moral of 
the novel is good. So, doubtless, were Mrs. Stowe’s iuten- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the book will be quoted in 
England, as a true picture of the wealthier classes in Ame- 
rica, which it is not. The volume is hamdsomely printed. 

The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Sarah N. 
Randolph. 1vol.,8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers — 
The author of this work is a great-granddaughter of Jeffer- 
son, and has compiled it from family letters and reminis- 
cences. It gives us an insight into a side of Jefferson's 
character, which heretofore has been unknown to, if not 
disbelieved in, by the world at large. We see here how the 
great patriot and statesman, who penned the Declaration of 
Independence, was a loving husband, a tender father, the 
delight of the home circle. We have read the book with 
deep interest, and we think that others will do the same. 
Several illustrations add to the value of the text. 

Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes. By R. J. Bush. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of this 
interesting work was a member of the Russo-American 
Telegraph Expedition, which, in 1865, 1866, and 1867, tra- 
versed and explored Siberia. The volume does not claim to 
be valuable in a scientific point of view exactly; but it is 
full of information nevertheless ; and as a narrative of ad- 
venture, a picture of manners and customs, and a record of 
much that is both new and worth knowing, it may fairly be 
commended to the public notice. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. 

Golden Grains. By Emilie M. Kiehl. 1 vol.,12 mo. Phil- 
ada: J. B. Lippincott &d Co—A volume of graceful poems, 
from the pen of a new aspirant for fame; and we only re- 
gret that we cannot quote one or two of them. A photo- 
graph of the author, a charming-looking woman, adorns 
the book. 

The Jewish Chokery Book. By Mrs. Esther Levy. 1 vol. 
12 mo. Philada: W. S. Turner.—We believe this is the 
only cook-book of its kind ever published. The dishes are 
all according to the rules of the Ilebrew religion, and those 
who are acquainted with the subject, tell us that the receipts 
are of rare merit. 

A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. H. Waddell. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A very ex- 
cellent book, the companion to a “Greek Grammer for Be- 
ginners,” by the same author. Mr. Waddell is Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. 

The Iron Mask. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vo0l., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Petersm @ Brothers—The fourth in the 
series of “The Three Guardsmen.” A novel of continued 
and absorbing interest. A cheap edition. 

Won—Not Wooed. By the author of “ Bred in the Bone.” 
1 vol., 8 vo, New York: Harper & Brothers ——tWlardly an 
agreeable story, though written with as much ability, at 
least, as the author's earlier fictions. 

The Last Aldini. By Georye Sand, 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A story of Venice, written with 
the nsual felicity of this author, and printed in cheap, double- 
column octavo. 

A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Read. 1 vol., 8 vo. 

Vew York: Harper & Brothers.—This is Reade’s new novel, 
leately published, in monthly instalments, in England 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Waar Is Sarp or “ Peterson.”—The newspapers, with one 
consent, put “ Peterson's Magazine” at the head of its class, 
Says the Punxutawnay (Pa.) Plaindealer:—* The ladies pre- 
fer it to any other fashion periodical. It is the cheapest 
published.” Says the Clyde (Ohio) Independent :—* Its 
literature is of a high order. Let none be without this 
Magazine” The Kirksville (Mo.) Register says :—“'The best 
magazine for ladies, published ia America.” The Laings- 
burg (Mich.) Recorder says:—“ Every person that loves 
to enjoy good reading should never be without it.” The 
Smyrna (Del.) Times says:—‘ We have always considered 
this monthly the best of its class.” The Kosciusko (Miss.) 
Chronicle says:—* Filled to overflowing with contribu- 
tions from the best writers. Its fashion-plates are superb. 
This is the cheapest magazine published.” The Toronto 
(Canada) Literary Journal says:—“It has the largest cir- 
culation of any ladies magazine in America, and is deserving 
of it, both for its literature and its profuse illustrations.” 
The Holley (N. Y.) Standard says :—“ Peterson always excels 
in the fashions.” Says the San Francisco (Cal.) Pioneer :— 
“Its stories never degenerate into the coarse, trifling, or im- 
pure.” Hundreds of similar notices are received at the office 
of “ Peterson’s Magazine.” every month. 





T. S. Anraur’s Great TsmPerance Storres.—A New Sub- 
scription Book, Sold only by Canvassers. Exclusive Terri- 
tory and Liberal Discounts given.—Stx NicHTs WITH THE 
WASHINGTONIANS; AND OrHeR TomPERANCE Tates. By T. S. 
ARTHOR, author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” Com- 
plete in One Large Royal Octavo Volume, with Portrait and 
Autograph of the Author, and Eleven large full-page illus- 
trations on tinted paper; contains nearly 609 pages, printed 
on fine white paper, from new, clear, and open type, and is 
bound in a handsome and durabie manner. Cloth, fall-gilt 
back, $3.50; Red Roane, $4.50; Turkey antique, gilt edge, 
$5.00. T. B. Peterson & Brothors offer extra inducements 
to experienced agents, clergymen, teachers, students, to the 
Sons and Daughters of Temperance, and energetic young 
men and ladies. The character of the book and popularity of 
its author not only secures the aid of ministers and the press, 
but the influence of all good men and women everywhere. 
Ministers of all denominations endorse and commend it. A 
copy of it will be found to be a welcome visitor to every 
house and cot‘age in the land. The illustrations and superb 
binding make it an ornament to any home, while the price 
is so low as to be within the reach of every family. Send for 
canvassers’ circular and special terms. Address the pub- 
lishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 396 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write for terms, and state extent of terr- 
tory that can be worked thoroughly and exclusively. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BG Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical houseleeper. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Eggs a la Noisette—Put two ounces of butter into an 
omelet-pan over the fire; as soon as it begins to fritter, break 
the eggs into it without disturbing the yolks; season with 
pepper and salt; fry the eggs over the fire for five minutes, 
and then remove them gently on a dish. Next put two 
ounces more of butter into the pan, fry it of a brown color, 
then add two tablespoonfuls of French vinegar, boil the 
whole together for two minutes, pour over the eggs, and 


serve. 

Oyster Sausages——Ohop a pint of oysters with a quarter 
of a pound of veal, a quarter of a pound of suct, and some 
bread-crumbs ; season with salt and pepper; pound them in 
a mortar; make them into little cakes with an egg; flour, 





and fry them dry. Serve hot. 


Flavor for Tea.—To impart a fine flavor to ordinary tea, 
place rose-leaves in the tea-canister, or add one drop of the 
otto of roses on a piece of soft paper to every pound of tea, 
and keep the canister closely covered. 

Shells of Eggs.—Wash the sheils and dry them, to settle 
coffee in the winter. To use them, soak them over night. 


DESSERTS. 

Cabinet Pudding.—I. Put six sponge cakes into enough 
sherry to suak them thoroughly; make a custard with a 
qnart of new milk and six well-beaten eggs; sweeten to 
‘taste; put this and the sponge cakes into a well-buttered 
mould, tie paper over the top, and steam the pudding for an 
hour; turn out to serve, and mask it with a sauce of sherry 
and the yolk of eggs made hot over the fire. II. Take four 
muffins, cut them in half,and scald them in boiling hot milk 
till they are tender; arrange them in a buttered mould, 
and pour in with them the following mixture—the beaten 
yolks of eight and the whites of four eggs, an ounce of 
almonds blanched and sliced, grated lemon rind and nutmeg, 
a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, 
and a glass of brandy or noyeau ; boil it for an hour, but do 
not let the water reach to the top of the mould; serve wine 
sauce with it, This may be baked instead of boiled, and, if 
approved of, layers of dried fruit may be alternated with 
the mixture in the mould or dish. III, Well butter the in- 
sido of a pudding-basin, stick it thickly over with large 
raisins, and fill up the basin with a pretty stiff custard made 
with four beaten egs, a teacupful of sifted bread-crumbs, two 
ounces of sugar, a few shred almonds, and enough new milk ; 
cover closely, and boil for an hour and a haif. 

Baked Tapioca Pudding.—A small teacupful of tapioca, 
one quart of milk, six eggs, a piece of butter of the size of 
a chestnut, a teacupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt; rose- 
water, essence of lemon, or nutmeg, as you prefer. The lump 
tapioca is the best, and if it is white it should not be washed, 
as the powder, which is the best part, will be washed away. 
Pick it over very carefully, soak it overnight in a part ef 
the milk. If you have omitted3to do this, and need the 
pudding for dinner, it will soak in water in two or three 
hours; put barley enough to swell it thoroughly; boil it in 
the milk, stirring it often ; beat the eggs some time with the 
sugar in them; stir them and all other ingredients into the 
milk while it is yet hot. jIf the pudding is put immediately 
in the oven, it will bake in three quarters of an hour, or a 
little less, Three eggs to a quart of milk will make a very 
good tapioca, or sago pudding, Tapioca is very nice soaked 
in water and boiled in milk (about a pint to a coffee-cup of 
tapioca.) with grated lemon-peel, and a little essence of 
lemon, and eaten with cream and sugar. 

Chocolate Butter—The following is a German receipt, and 
will be found avery nice compound to eat with bread instead 
of plain butter. Stir a quarter of a pound of butter over the 
fire until quite soft and creamy; put two cakes of good 
vanilla-flavored chocolate ona tin plate, and sprinkle them 
gradually with milk, until they become so soft that you can 
mix them with the butter, then stir them well into it. Serve 
it cold, in whatever shape you like. 

Fig-Pudding.—A quarter of a pound of figs, a quarter of a 
pound of suet, a breakfast-cup of bread-crumbs, four eggs, a 
breakfast-cup of milk. Mix the suet, figs, and bread together. 
Boil the milk and pour over them. Now beat the eggs and 
pour over the other ingredients. Let the mixture stand a 
little while, then put it into a shape, boil it for two hours, 
and serve with cream or sweet sauce. 

Yorkshire Pudding, to ext with Meat——Take a quart of 
milk and five eggs, mix them with flour sufficient to make 
a good pancake batter; put in some salt, nutmeg, and ginger, 
butter or dripping a fying-pan, and put the batter under a 
piece of beef, or mutton, or veal, that is roasting. When the 
top is brown turn it, and let the under side be browned. 
Send it table quite hot. ’ 
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Rose Charlotte Russe—Take one ounce isinglass or gela- 
tine, and soften it by soaking awhile in cold water. Then 
boil it slowly in a pint of cream, sweetened with a quarter 
of a pound of fine loaf-sugar (adding a handful of fresh rose- 
leaves, if convenient, tied in a thin muslin bag,) till it is 
thoroughly dissolved and weil mixed. Take it off the fire; 
set it to cool, and beat together until very light and thick, 
four whole eggs, and the yolks only of four others. Stir the 
beaten eggs gradually into the mixture of cream, sugar, and 
isinglass, and set it again over the fire. Stir it well, and see 
that it only simmers, taking it off before it comes to a boil. 
Then, while it is warm, stir in sufficient extract of roses to 
give it a high rose flavor and fragrant smell. Have ready 
two moulds filled with the mixture, and set them on ice. 
Before they go to the table, ice the tops of the Charlotte, 
flavoring the icing with rose. 

Quince Blanc-Mange.—This, if carefully made, and with 
ripe quinces, is one of the most richly-flavored prepara- 
tions of fruit that we have ever tasted; and the receipt, we 
may venture to say, will be entirely new to the reader. Dis- 
solve in a pint of prepared juice of quinces one ounce of 
isinglass: next add ten ounces of sugar, roughly pounded, 
and stir these together gently over a clear fire, from twenty 
to thirty minutes, or until the juice jellies in falling from 
the spoon. Remove the scum carefully, and pour the boiling 
jelly gradually to half a pint of thick cream, stirring them 
briskly together as they are mixed; they must be stirred 
until very nearly cold, and then poured intoa mould which 
has been rubbed in every part with the smallest possible 
quantity of very pure salad-oil, or, if more convenient, into 
one that has been dipped into cold water. 

Vermicelli Pudding, Boiled.—Stir very gently four ounces 
of vermicelli into a pint of new milk over the stove until it 
be scalding hot, but no more; then pour it into a basin, and 
add to it while hot one ounce.of butter, and two ounces of 
sugar. When the above is nearly cold, mix. in it, very 
gently, two well-beaten eggs, and immediately put it into a 
basin that will exactly hold it. Cover carefully with a 
floured cloth, and turning the basin the narrow end up- 
ward, move it round for ten minutes, and boil an hour. 
Serve with pudding-sance, 

Orahge-C heesecales—When you have blanched half a 
pound of almonds, beat them very fine, with orange-flower 
water, and half a pound of fine sugar, beaten and sifted, one 
pound ef butter, that has been melted carefully without 
viling, and which must be nearly cold before using it ; then 
beat the yolks of ten and whites of four eggs; pound two 
candied oranges, and a fresh one, with the bitterness boiled 
out, in a mortar, till as tender as marmalade, without any 
lumps; and beat the whole together, and put into patty-pans. 

Syllabub Pudding. —Well beat four eggs ; add to them six 
ounces of pounded and sifted loaf-sugar, a glass of brandy, a 
glass of white wine, and sufficient flour to make it a very 
stiff batter. Have a quart of milk, warm from the cow, 
poured upon it while you continue beating; and when it is 
well frothed, put it into a buttered dish; place it in a quick 
oven, and bake it for a quarter of an hour. Serve imme- 
diately. . 

Whip Cream.—Add the whites of two or three eggs and 
some pounded loaf-sngar, and whip these two ingredients 
first alone; then add them by degrees to the cream, whip- 
ping them all togetheg. 

CAKES, ETC. 

Baltimore Ginger-Bread.—Sift two pounds of flour into a 
pan; beat eight eggs very light; stir into the flour, cut very 
finely, one pound of good butter, and add one large cupful 
of ground ginger, one whole, grated nutmeg, the rind of one 
lemon, grated, half a pound of currants, one pound of good 
brown sugar, one pint of molasses, and one teaspoonful of 
soda, dissolved in acup of cream. Mix these all well to- 
gether, and Lake in small cake-pans in rather a quick oven. 





Crumpets—Take one quart of dough from the bread, at 
an early hour in the morning; break three eggs, separating 
the yolks from the white; both must be whipped to a light 
fruth; mix them into the dough’, and gradually add milk- 
warm water, until it becomes a batter the consistency of 
buckwheat cakes; beat all well together, and set it to rise 
until breakfast time; have the griddle clean and hot, and 
nicely greased, pour on the batter in small, round cakes, and 
bake a light brown. 

Fried Mush.—Mush to be fried, should be boiled an hour 
longer to evaporate the water, and have half a pint of wheat 
flour stirred into it about half an hour before it is done. 
Take it out of the pot and put it in an earthen dish, and let 
it stand until perfectly cold, then cut it in slices half an 
inch thick, and fry them brown. 

Soufie Biscuits —Cut up four ounces of butter into a quart 
of flour; make it.into a smooth paste with new milk; knead 
it well, add a little salt, and roll it out as thin as paper; 
cut out the cakes with a tumbler, bake quickly. Serve hot. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fia. 1.—Hovuse-Dress or Sort-BLue De.atne.—The skirt 
is trimmed with a full plaited flounce, beginning at the sides 
and continuing around the bottom of the skirt. White 
cashmere jacket, richly embroidered in colors, aud trimmed 
with a variegated fringe. 

Fig. 0.—Eventne-Dress or YELLow AND Waite StripeD 
Gauze over A Wurte Sik Unper-Sxint.—The train is quite 
short, and the skirt has one very deep flounce, with a narrow, 
pinked heading. The over-skirt opens at the back, and is 
trimmed like the under-skirt. A low-necked, short, full 
basque. 

Fig. 111.—Hovuse-Dress or MAUVE CASHMERE, WORN OVER 
A VioLet-Conorep SILK Perricoat—The cashmere skirt, 
which has a flounce on the bottom in front, with a puffing 
above that, is trimmed with bands of violet silk, and looped 
up with violet silk rosettes. Very full, flowing sleeves, trim- 
med to correspond with the front of the skirt. Round. 
waist, with a short, wide, violet silk sash. 

Fig. Iv.— WALKING-Dress oF Brown SerGe—The skirt is 
trimmed with three rows of velvet, scalloped on the upper 
edges ; short black silk upper-skirt, open in front, and leoped 
up at the back. Cashmere, half-tight fitting basque, trim- 
med with black velvet. 

Fig. v.—Carriace-Dress or Rep Six.—This dress has 
but one skirt, trimmed with two flounces, which are raised 
with, rosettes on each side, and the space filled in beneath 
the lower one by three narrow ruffles. Long, black silk 
basque, puffed up at the back, and with long, loose sleeves, 
which, as well as the skirt and waist, are trimmed with a 
heavy, knotted fringe, with an open-worked heading. 

Fic. vt —WaALkinG-Dress or Buack SILK, trimmed round 
the bottem with two plaited ruffles, cut on the bias, and 
Separated in the middle with athick piping of satin. The 
bottom of the lower plaiting is finished with a scalloped 
edge, which is also a headiug for the top ruffle. The skirt 
has an apron front, trimmed upon jthe edge with a narrow 
plaiting, and scalloped heading. The back is rather scant 
on the edge, with the fullness all thrown into the puff at the 
back. Mantelet cape, with hood gathered up in the middle 
of the back, trimmed with five rows of plaiting. Passemen- 
terie rosette and tassels on the hood. Hat of black Nea- 
politan braid, twined with poppies, and black lace scarf at 
the back. 

Fic. vit.—WAaLktne-Dress or Maroon Poprin.—The skirt 
is trimmed with a plaiting, half a yard deep, of gros grain 
silk, of a shade darker than the poplin. Pelisse, cut in wide, 
deep points, bound with the silk, and trimmed with a deep 
fringe of the same shade, with a knotted heading worked 
into the points, Wide, flowing sleeves, and collaret, pointed, 
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back and front. Hat of straw, nearly covered with bias 
folds of silk, feathers of two shades, and black lace scarf at 
the back. 

Fig. viti.—Dinner-Dress oF Peart-Gray SILK, cut with 
short train, and trimmed with violet gros grain silk, put on 
in bias fulds, headed by a plaiting of the same. Three folds 
across the front breadth, the third one crossing the others, 
and continuing around the back. Plain waist, points in 
front, and long, square basque at the back, finished at the 
ends with wide, black lace, put on full. Trimmiug on the 
waist comes over the shoulders, down the back, forming a 
postillion, also trimmed with lace, and plaiting of the silk. 

Fig. 1x.—Dinner-Dress oF AMBER SILK, trimmed with 
black velvet and white lace. The skirt has a short train, trim- 
med with a deep flounce, pinked out, and slightly full, headed 
by a quilling of black velvet between two rows of white 
lace, the same put on perpendicularly, at intervals, all round 
the skirt, finished with a bow of velvet. Over-skirt, apron 
front, crossing and caught up at the back of the waist over 
the full back breadth, which is looped up with a large bow 
of velvet, same as at the back of the waist, with the ends 
coming from under the puff. Sleeves puffed to the elbow, 
with a deep flounce at the bottum, trimmed to match the 
skirt. Waist plain and round. 

GeNnERAL RemaRKS.—There has been so little which is 
decidedly new in the way of fashions lately, that the change 
must surely come, even if it comes slowly. In appearance, 
dress,in our large cities, is a good deal simplified. We say 
in appearance, but in reality the trimmings are of such an 
expensive character, that a lady’s wardrobe costs as much 
asever. Still changes have been made. A short time ago 
the petticoat was made of one material, the bodice and tunic 
of another; now the bodice is made to match the petticoat, 
and the tunic, which is placed between the two, is alone 
different. 

All bodies are made with basques; sometimes a sash is 
worn abuve the basjne, but more frequently the sash is dis- 
pensed with altogether. Those ladies who do not like dis- 
pensing entirely with it, wear a band underneath the basque, 
with the sash-ends falling at one side. 

Large puffs at the back, and panniers at the sides, are 
gradually disappearing, and long, graceful drapery, falling 
low over the under-skirt, seems preferred ; yet this is by no 
means the only style, for some of the newest French dresses 
have the under-skirt just to touch the ground, and a mode- 
rately short upper-skirt, which falls plainly all around, 
without a loop. This fashion looks as if we were coming 
back to small tournures, and a much plainer style of drapery. 
But even when puffs are worn at the back, they must be 
moderate, large ones are voted vulgar, which is a fatal word, 
where fashion is concerned. Long-trained dresses are seldom 
seen, even in a ball-room, the skirts of evening-dresses being 
much shorter than they were some time ago. 

Tient-FiTTinG Tuntcs are buttoned in front like paletots, 
the trimmings simulate basques; the long Louis XV. waist- 
coat is very fashionable at this moment; white muslin cra- 
vats and lace bows are worn. with this waistcoat, or a lace 
fall is used, if the waist is open shawl shape. 

A very ugly shade of brown is said to he again coming in 
fashion, something like the most unbecoming Bismark 
brown, but with not so much yellow, and a little more red 
ia it—it is called tiger red. Striped silks appear every year, 
but none, fortunately, seem so popular as the plain-colored 
silks, of which, as we have so often said before, one does not 
tire so easily as of the promenade figured, or striped ma- 
terial, and which so often proves more available, if it is 
desirable to alter it. 

Ficuvs of black lace are very popular. These fichns are 
charming. They cross upon the chest, whore they are fast- 
ened with a large bow; they are tied at the back, forming 
two points, and at the jnnction of these two points there is 
another bow. Several are made of white muslin, with Valen- 





ciennes insertion let in, and are edged with lace to match, 
Guipure is likewise nsed in «a similar manner. They are 
also made entirely of either black or white lace; but none 
of these fichus are so popular as those for which Spanish lace 
is exclusively used. 

The modification of corsage, and the alteration of the 
sleeve, cause lace and embroidery to play a considerable 
part in the tvilet of our fashionables. 

Caarmine Lace CoLtars are arranged to be worn with 
square, pointed, or heart-shaped bodices; this was chiefly 
used on point d’Angleterre, Bruges, Malines, and Valen- 
ciennes. Sleeves of these laces are Pagoda, half-open, and 
puffed. 

Crepe De Carne is largely employed in all shades, edged 
with rich lace, as drapery over black dresses, and as neck- 
tyes, fringed and edged with lace. 

Lace Bows for the hair are also in favor. 

Several of the new out-door garments, are made with double 
capes, and no sleeves, having « very fashionable appearance, 
The material used is cashmere, braided with soutache of the 
same color, and edged with a twisted fringe. The tunic 
worn with these garments almost invariably matches them, 
especially when they are of colored cashmere. 

A profusion of either embroidery, braiding, or gimp, is 
required to make these double sleeveless capes look at all 
elegant. Almond-colored capes and tunic, both bordered 
with fringe to match, look well over either a silk skirt of 
the sume color, or over a black velvet skirt. 

SILK EMBROIDERY AND BralpIne is beginning to take the 
place of the fringes so long worn. Most of the sacques are 
nearly tight-fitting at the back, and loose and square in 
front. Cloaks of dark-blue water-proof cloth are the most 
popular for damp weather ; these cloaks are moderately long, 
with large circular capes, looped up in the back, or else 
scalloped and bound at the edges. A new fancy is to take 
a dark-green plaid shawl, and make it inte a cloak; if the 
shawl is not too heavy, it does very nicely. 

BonNets are growing larger, but their form is most various, 
according to the fancy of the wearer. This is a most sen- 
sible fashion. 

Tue Harr is usually dressed closely to the herd about the 
temple and sides, high on top, and in braids and curls that 
fall rather low at the back; but the style of wearing the 
hair is like the fancy for a bonnet, depending very much 
on the fancy of the individual, Some prophesy a return to 
the coil and high dressing at the back, but we have only 
seen one or two, and those with classically-shaped heads, 
who have ventured on this siyle. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia. 1.—Grri’s Dress or CaestNut-CoLorep Poptin.—The 
skirt has one deep, full p!aited flonnce. Polish coat of dark- 
brown cloth, which fastens diagonally from the left shoulder 
to the right side. The skirt is made fuller behind, and is 
gathered into the waist at the back. A sash of broad, brown 
ribbon is tied at the right side. The coat is trimmed with 
imitation of gray Astrakan fur. Polish cap of brown velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Dress or Bius CasHMeRE.—The trousers 
are slightly full at the knee; over the blue, plain sacque is 
worn another of black velvet, shorter, and cut up in squares 
or battlements. The short, velvet sleeves are cut like the 
bottom of the skirt; black morocco belt; square, linen collar, 
buttenheled at the edge. 

Fia. 111.—Dress ror A Youna Grru.—The gray merino 
coat has a full skirt, long sleeves, and a deep. round cape. 
The front of the coat, and the cape, are trimmed with dark, 
currant-colored silk, cut bias; above the wide silk, on the 
edge of the cape, and above the hem of the coat, is a narrow 
piping of the silk. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond, 
Gray felt hat, trimmed with currant-colored velvet. 
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